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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 








FEMALE RICE BUNTING. 


[The present number of the Port Folio is embellished with a portrait of 
the Female Rice Bunting, engraved and coloured from Wilson’s Orni- 
thology by Miss Lawson. Fora description of this bird, the reader is 
referred to our last number. ] 


RUBY-CROWNED WREN. 
Sylvia Calendula. 


Le Roitelet Rubis, De Buff, v, 373.—Edw. 254.—Lath. 
Syn. ii, 511.—Arct. Zool. 320.—Regulus Crystatus alter 
vertice rubini coloris, Bartram, p. 292. Peale’s Museum, 
No. 7244. 


From Wilson’s Ornithology. 


Tus little bird visits us early in the spring from the south, 
and is generally first found among the maple blossoms, 
about the beginning of April. These failing, it has recourse 
to those of the peach, apple, and other fruit trees, partly for the 
tops of the sweet and slender stamina of the flowers, and partly 
for the winged insects that hover among them. In the mid- 
dle of summer I have rarely met with these birds in Penn- 
sylvania; and as they penetrate as far north as the country 
around Hudson’s Bay, and also breed there, it accounts for 
their late arrival here in the fall. They then associate with 
the different species of the Titmouse and the Golden-crested 
wren; and are particularly numerous in the month of Octo- 
ber and beginning of November in orchards, among the de- 
caying leaves of the apple trees, that at that season are in- 
fested with great numbers of small, black winged insects, 
among which they make great havoc. I have often regretted 
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2 The Ruby-crowned Wren. 


the painful necessity one is under of taking away the lives of 
such inoffensive, useful little creatures, merely to obtain a 
more perfect knowledge of the species; for they appear so busy, 
so active, and unsuspecting, as to continue searching about 
the same twig, even after their companions have been shot 
down beside them. They are more remarkably so in autumn; 
which may be owing to the great number of young and in- 
experienced birds which are then among them; and frequently 
at this season I have stood under the tree, motionless, to ob- 
serve them, while they gleaned among the low branches, 
sometimes within a foot or two of my head. They are ex- 
tremely adroit in catching their prey; have only at times a 
feeble chirp; visit the tops of the tallest trees as well as the 
lowest bushes; and continue generally for a considerable time 
among the branches of the same tree, darting about from 
place to place; appearing, when on the top of a high maple, 
no bigger than humble bees. 

The Ruby-crowned Wren is four inches long, and six in 
extent; the upper parts of the head, neck, and back, are of a 
fine greenish olive, with aconsiderable tinge of yellow; wings 
and tail, dusky purplish brown, exteriorly edged with yellow 
olive; secondaries and first row of wing-coverts edged and 
tipt with white, with a spot of deep purplish brown across 
the secondaries, just below their coverts; the hind head is or- 
namented with an oblong lateral spot of vermillion, usually 
almost hid by the other plumage; round the eye a ring of 
yellowish white; whole under parts of the same tint; legs dark 
brown; feet and claws yellow; bill slender, straight, not notch- 
ed, furnished with a few black hairs at the base; inside of the 
mouth, orange. The female differs very little in its pluma 
from the male; the colours being less lively, and the bird 
somewhat less. Notwithstanding my utmost endeavours, I 
have never been able to discover their nest; though, from the 
circumstance of having found them sometimes here in sum- 
mer, I am persuaded that they occasionally breed in Pennsyl- 
vania; but I know several birds, no larger than this, that 
usually build on the extremities of the tallest trees in the 
woods; which I have discovered from their beginning before 
the leaves are out; many others, no doubt, choose similar 
situations; and should they delay building until the woods 
are thickened with leaves, it is no easy matter to discover 
them. In the fall they are so extremely fat as almost to dis- 
solve between the fingers as you open them; owing to the 
great abundance of their favourite insects at that time. 
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GREAT AMERIGOTS SHRIKE, OR BUTCHER 
IRD. 


Lanius Excubitor. 


La Pie griesche-grise. De Buffon, i, 296. pl. enl. 445.— 
Peale’s Museum, No. 664. White Whiskey—John, Phil. 
Trans. v. lxii, p. 386.—Arc. Zool. v. ii. No. 127. 


From Wilson’s Ornithology. 


The form and countenance of this bird bespeak him full of 
courage and energy; and his true character does not belie his 
appearance, for he possesses these qualities in a very eminent 
degree. He is represented on the plate (in Wilson) rather 
less than his true size, but in just proportion, and with a fi- 
delity that will enable the European naturalist to determine 
whether this be really the same with the great cinereous 
Shrike (Lanius Excubitor, Linn.) of the eastern continent, 
or not; though the progressive variableness of the plumage, 
passing, according to age, and sometimes to climate, from 
ferruginous to pale ash, and even to a bluish white, renders 
it impossible that this should be an exact representation of 
each individual. 

This species is by no means numerous in the lower parts 
of Pennsylvania; though most so during the months of No- 
vember, December, and March. Soon after this it retires to 
the north, and to the higher inland parts of the country to 
breed. It frequents the deepest forests, and builds a large 
and compact nest in the upright fork of a small tree; com- 
posed outwardly of dry grass and whitish moss, and warmly 
lined with feathers. The female lays six eggs, of a pale, ci- 
nereous colour, thickly marked at the greater end with spots 
and streaks of rufous. She sets fifteen days. The young are 
produced early in June, sometimes towards the latter end of 
May; and during the greater part of the first season, are of a 
brown, ferruginous colour on the back. 

When we compare the beak of this species, with his legs 
and claws, they appear to belong to two very different orders 
of birds; the former approaching in its conformation to that 
of the accipitrine; and the latter to those of the pies; and, in- 
deed, in his food and manners he is assimilated to both. For 
though man has arranged and subdivided this numerous class 
of animals into separate tribes and families, vet nature has 
united these to each other by such nice gradations, that it is 
hardly possible to determine where one tribe ends, or the 














. The Great American Shrike. 


succeeding commences. We therefore find several eminent 
naturalists classing this genus of birds with the accipitrine, 
others with the pies. Like the former, he preys occasionally, 
on other birds; and, like the latter, on insects, particularly 
grasshoppers, which I believe to be his principal food; hav- 
ing at almost all times, even in winter, found them in his 
stomach. In the month of December, and when the coun- 
try was deeply covered with snow, I shot one of these birds 
near the head of the Mohawk river, in the state of New 
York, the stomach of which was filled with large black spi- 
ders. He was of a much purer white, above, than any I have 
since met with; though evidently of the same species with 
the present; and [ think it probable that the males become 
lighter coloured as they advance in age, till the minute trans- 
verse lines of brown on the lower parts almost disappear. 

In his manners he has more resemblance to the pies than 
to birds of prey, particularly in the habit of carrying off his 
surplus food, as if to hoard it for future exigences; with this 
difference, that crows, jays, magpies, &c. conceal theirs at 
random, in holes and crevices, where, perhaps, it is forgot- 
ten, or never again found; while the Butcher-bird sticks his 
on thorns and bushes, where it shrivels in the sun, and soon 
becomes equally useless to the hoarder. Both retain the same 
habits in a state of confinement, whatever the food may be 
that is presented to them. 

This habit of the Shrike of seizing and impaling grasshop- 
pers and other insects on thorns, has given rise to an opinion, 
that he places their carcasses there by way of baits, to allure 
small birds to them, while he himself lies in ambush to sur- 
prise and destroy them. In this, however, they appear to allow 
him a greater portion of reason then he seems entitled to, or 
than other circumstances will altogether warrant; for we find 
that he not only serves grasshoppers in this manner, but 
even small birds themselves, as those have assured me who 
have kept them in cages in this country, and amused them- 
selves with their mancuvres, If so, we might as well suppose 
the farmer to be inviting crows to his corn when he hangs 
up their carcasses around it, as the Butcher-bird to be de- 
coying small birds by a display of the carcasses of their com- 
rades! 

In the “ Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,” vol. iv, p. 124, the reader may find a long letter on 
this subject from Mr. John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, to 
Dr. Barton; the substance of which is as follows. That on 
the seventeenth of December, 1795, he (Mr. Heckewelder) 
went to yisit 2 young orchard which had been planted a few 
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weeks before, and was surprised to find on every one of the 
trees one, and on some two or three grasshoppers, stuck 
down on the sharp thorny branches; that on inquiring of his 
tenant the reason of this, he informed him, that they were 
stuck there by a small bird of prey called by the Germans 
neuntoedter, (nine-killer) which caught and stuck nine grass- 
hoppers a-day; and he supposed as the bird itself never fed’ 
on grasshoppers, it must do it for pleasure. Mr. Heckewel- 
der now recollected that one of those nine-hillers had, many 
years before, taken a favourite bird of his out of his cage at 
the window; since which he had paid particular attention to 
it; and being perfectly satisfied that it lived entirely on mice 
and small birds, and, moreover, observing the grasshoppers 
on the trees all fixed in natural positions, as if alive, he be- 
gan to conjecture that this was done to decoy such small 
birds as feed on these insects to the spot, that he might have 
an opportunity of devouring them. “ If it were true,” says 
he, *‘ that this little hawk had stuck them up for himself, how 
long would he be in feeding on one or two hundred grass- 
hoppers? But if he intended to seduce the smaller birds to feed 
on these insects, in order to have an opportunity of catching 
them, that number, or even one-half, or less, may be a good 
bait all winter.” &c. &c. 

This is, indeed a very pretty fanciful theory, and would 
entitle our bird to the epithet fowler, perhaps with more pro- 
priety than /anius or butcher; but, notwithstanding the atten- 
tion which Mr. Heckewelder professes to have paid to this 
bird, he appears not only to have been ignorant that grass- 
hoppers were in fact the favourite food of this nine-killer, 
but never once to have considered, that grasshoppers would 
be but a very insignificant and tasteless bait for our winter 
birds which are chiefly those of the finch kind, that feed al- 
most exclusively on hard seeds and gravel; and among whom 
five hundred grasshoppers might be stuck upon trees and 
bushes, and remain there untouched by any of them forever. 
Besides, where is the necessity of having’ recourse to such 
refined stratagems, when he can at any time seize upon small 
birds by mere force of flight! I have seen him in an open 
field, dart after one of our small sparrows, with the rapidity 
of an arrow, and kill it almost instantly. Mr. William Bar- 
tram long ago informed me, that one of these Shrikes had 
the temerity to pursue a Snow bird (F. Hudsonica,) into an 
open cage, which stood in the garden; and before they could 
arrive to its assistance, had already strangled and scalped it, 
though he lost his liberty by the exploit. In short, I am of 
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opinion, that his resolution and activity are amply sufficient 
to enable him to procure these small birds whenever he wants 
them, which I believe is only when pressed by necessity, 
and a deficiency of his favourite insects; and that the Crow 
or the Blue Jay may with the same probability be supposed 
to be laying baits for mice and flying squirrels when they are 
hoarding their Indian corn, as he for birds while thus dis- 
posing of the exuberance of his favourite food. Both the for- 
mer and the latter retain the same habits in a state of con- 
finement; the one filling every seam and chink of his cage 
with grain, crumbs of bread, &c. and the other sticking up, 
not only insects, but flesh, and the bodies of such birds as 
are thrown in to him, on nails or sharpened sticks, fixed up 
for the purpose. Nor, say others, is this practice of the 
Shrike difficult to be accounted for. Nature has given to this 
bird a strong, sharp, and powerful beak, a broad head, and 
great strength in the muscles of the neck; but his legs, feet, 
and claws, are by no means proportionally strong; and are 
unequal to the task of grasping and tearing his prey, like those 
of the Owl and Falcon kind. He therefore wisely avails him- 
self of the powers of the former, both in strangling his prey, 
and tearing it to pieces while feeding. 

The character of the Butcher-bird is entitled to no common 
degree of respect. His activity is visible in all his motions; 
his courage and intrepidity beyond every other bird of his 
size (one of his own tribe only excepted—L. Tyrannus, or 
King-bird) and in affection for his young, he is surpassed by 
no other. He associates with them in the latter part of the 
summer, the whole family hunting in company. He attacks the 
largest Hawk or Eagle in their defence, with a resolution truly 
astonishing; so that all of them respect him, and on every 
occasion decline the contest. As the snows of winter ap- 
proach, he descends from the mountainous forests, and from 
the regions of the north, to the more cultivated parts of the 
country, hovering about the hedge-rows, orchards, and mea- 
dows, and disappears again early in April. 

The great American Shrike is ten inches in length, and 
thirteen in extent; the upper part of the head, neck, and back, 
is pale cinereous; sides of the head nearly white, crossed 
with a bar of black that passes from the nostril through the 
eye to the middle of the neck; the whole under parts, in some 
specimens are nearly white, in others, more dusky, and thickly 
marked with minute transverse curving lines of light brown; 
the wings are black, tipped with white, with a single spot of 
white on the primaries, just below their coverts; the scapu- 






































The Pine Grossbeak. 7 


lars, or long downy feathers that fall over the upper part of 
the wing, are pure*white; the rump and tail-coverts a very 
light gray, or light ash; the tail is cuneiform, consisting of 
twelve feathers, the two middle ones wholly black, the others 
tipt more and more with white to the exterior ones, which are 
nearly all white; the legs, feet, and claws, are black; the beak 
straight, thick, of a light blue colour, the upper mandible fur- 
nished with a sharp process, bending down greatly at the 
point, where it is black, and beset at the base with a number of 
long black hairs or bristles; the nostrils are also thickly co- 
vered with recumbent hairs; the iris of the eye is a light ha- 
zel: pupil black, The figure on the plate will give a perfect 
idea of the bird. The female is easily distinguished by being 
ferruginous on the back and head; and having the band of 
black extending only behind the’eye, and of a dirty brown or 
burnt colour; the under parts are also something rufous, and 
the curving lines more strongly marked; she is rather less 
than the male, which is different from birds of prey in gene- 
ral, the females of which are usually the larger of the two. 

In the Arctic Zoology we are told, that this species is fre- 
quent in Russia, but does not extend to Siberia; yet one was 
taken within Behring’s Straights, on the Asiatic side, in lat. 
66°: and the species probably extends over the whole conti- 
nent of North America, from the Western ocean. Mr. Bell, 
in his travels in Russia, had one of these birds given him, 
which he kept in a room, having fixed up a sharpened stick 
for him in the wall; and on turning small birds loose in the 
room, the Butcher-bird instantly caught them by the throat 
in such a manner as soon to suffocate them; and then impa- 
led them on the stick, pulling them on with bill and claws; 
and so served as many as were turned loose, one after ano- 
ther, on the same stick.* 


PINE GROSSBEAK. 


Loxia Enucleator. 


Loxia Enucleator, Linn. Syst. i, p. 299, 3.—Le Durbec, ou 
Grossbec de Canada, Buff, ill, p. 457. pl. enl. 135, 1.— 
Edw. 123, 124. Lath. Syn. iii, p. 111, 5.—Peale’s Mu- 
seum, No. 664. 


This is, perhaps, one of the gayest plumaged land birds 
that frequents the regions of the north, whence they are dri- 
ven, as if with reluctance, by the rigours of winter, to visit 


* Edwards, y. vii, p. 231. 











8 The Pine Grossbeak. 


Canada and some of the northern and middle states; return- 
ing to Hudson’s Bay so early as April. The specimen from 
which our drawing was taken, was shot on a cedar tree, a 
few miles to the north of Philadelphia, in the month of De- 
cember; and a faithful resemblance of the original, as it then 
appeared, is exhibited in the plate. A few days afterwards 
another bird, of the same species, was killed not far from 
Gray’s Ferry about four miles south from Philadelphia, 
which proved to be a female. In this part of the state of 
Pennsylvania they are rare birds and seldom seen. As they 
do not, to my knowledge, breed in any part of this state, I 
am unable, from personal observation, to speak of their man- 
ners or musical talents. Mr. Pennant says they sing on their 
first arrival in the country round Hudson’s Bay, but soon be- 
come silent; make their nests on trees, at a small height from 
the ground, with sticks, and line it with feathers. The female 
lays four white eggs, which are hatched in June. Forster 
observes, that they visit Hudson’s Bay only in May, on their 
way to the north, and are not observed to return in the au- 
tumn, and that their food consists of birch-willow buds, and 
others of the same nature.* 

The Pine Grossbeak measures nine inches in length, and 
fourteen inches in extent; the head, neck, breast, and rump, 
are of a rich crimson, palest on the breast; the feathers on 
the middle of the back are centered with arrow-shaped spots 
of black, and skirted with crimson, which gives the plumage a 
considerable flush of red there; those on ie shoulders are of 
a deep slate colour, partially skirted with red and light ash. 
The greater wing coverts, and next superior row, are broadly 
tipt with white, and slightly tinged with reddish; wings and 
tail black, edged with light brown; tail considerably forked, 
lower part of the belly, ash colour; vent feathers skirted with 
white, and streaked with black; legs glossy black; bill a 
brownish horn colour; very thick, short, and hooked at the 
point; the upper mandible overhanging the lower considera- 
bly, approaching in its form to that of the parrot; base of the 
bill covered with recumbent hairs of a dark brown colour. 
The whole plumage, near the roots, as in most other birds, 
is of a deep bluish ash colour. The female was half an inch 
shorter, and answered nearly the above description; only 
those parts that in the male were crimson, were in her of a 
dirty yellowish colour. The female, according to Forster, 
referred to above, has those parts which in the male are red, 


* Phil. Trans. Ixii, p. 402. 
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more of an orange tint; and he censures Edwards for having 
represented the female of too bright a red. It is possible 
that my specimen of the female might have been a bird of 
the first season, not come to its full colours. Those figured 
by Mr. Edwards were both brought from Hudson’s Bay, and 
appear to be the same with the one now before us, though 
his colouring of the female differs materially from his de- 
scription. 

If this, as Mr. Pennant asserts, be the same species with 
that of the eastern continent, it would seem to inhabit almost 
the whole extent of the Arctic regions. It is found in the 
north of Scotland where Pennant suspects it breeds. It inha- 
bits Europe as far north as Dronthiem; is common in all the 
pine forests of Asia, in Siberia, and the north of Russia; is 
taken in autumn about Petersburg, and brought to market 
in great numbers. It returns to Lapland in spring; is found 
in Newfoundland, and on the western coast of North Ame- 
rica. 

Were I to reason from analogy, I would say, that from the 
great resemblance of this bird to the Purple-finch, (Fringilla 
Purpurea) it does not attain its full plumage until the second 
summer; and is subject to considerable change of colour in 
moulting, which may have occasioned all the differences we 
find concerning it in different authors. But this is actually 
ascertained to be the case; for Mr. Edwards saw two of these 
birds alive in London, in cages; the person, in whose custody 
they were, said they came from Norway; that they had 
moulted their feathers, and were not afterwards so beautiful 
as they were at first. One of them, he says, was coloured 
very much like the Green-finch. (L. Chloris.) The Purple- 
finch, though much smaller, has the rump, head, back, and 
breast, nearly of the same colour as the Pine Grossbeak, feeds 
in the same manner, on the same food, and is subject to like 
changes of colour. 

Since writing the above, I have kept one of these Pine 
Grossbeaks, for more than half a-year. In the month of Au- 
gust those parts of the plumage which were red, became of 
a greenish yellow, and continue so still, In May and June, 
its song, though not so loud as some birds of its size, was 
extremely clear, mellow, and sweet. It would warble out 
this for a whole morning together, and acquired several notes 
of a Red-bird (L. Cardinalis) that hung near it. It is exceed- 
ingly tame and familiar, and when it wants food or water, 


* Pennant. 
Jury, 1827.—No. 291. 2 
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utters a continual melancholy and anxious note. It was caught 
in winter, near the North river, thirty or forty miles above 
New York. 


For the Port Folio. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
From the Letters of a Gentleman of Philadelphia. 


The town of Aix, famous for its warm mineral springs, 
is about twenty miles north of Marseilles, and, we are in- 
formed, owed its foundation to a Roman colony established 
by Caius Sextus Calvinus, a century or more before the Chris- 
tian era. Hence its Roman name of Aquz Sextiz. 

The barbarians who wrested this part of Gaul from the 
Roman empire, instigated by a spirit of revenge truly Gothic, 
demolished the baths so completely, that the source of the 
water which supplied them was lost for centuries. It was 
only by accident that it was found again by some workmen, 
who, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, were dig- 
ging at the foot of a hill, near the wall, in order to lay the 
foundation of a house. 

These waters are light, palatable, and so innocent in their 
effects, that they may be drank abundantly, They hold in 
solution magnesia, selenite, and some alkaline mineral. But 
though once possessed of very great celebrity, they are now, 
either from the caprice of fashion, or from having been ex- 
tolled beyond their just merits, very little resorted to. 

The houses of Aix are generally large and well built: the 
streets better paved than we often find them in this country. 
A charming promenade in the centre called the Orbitelle, is 
justly admired, and communicates a very favourable impres- 
sion to the stranger, especially as he enters the town. It is 
planted with rows of spreading elms, the avenues being or- 
namented with beautiful fountains which spout their waters 
into the air in graceful jets, or scatter them in thick and lively 
showers. 

The most notable building in this place is the great Gothic 
cathedral, which contains the tombs of the counts of Provence. 
This edifice is besides not a little remarkable for the nume- 
rous groups of saints, angels, and other holy figures, rather 
clumsily executed, which ornament it both externally and in- 
ternally. 

A smail cell in the church of St. Savior, is pointed out as 
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the place where Mary Magdalen died, after having been its 
inhabitant many years. This gloomy abode of silence, too 
sacred for the footstep of the stranger, is shown through the 
bars of a small grate. A feeble light which glimmers perpe- 
tually upon the altar, heightens the solemnity of the scene. 
Tradition represents that this devoted and inconsolable con- 
vert, came to Marseilles along with Lazarus and Joseph of 
Arimathea. Various rocky deserts and romantic situations 
are still indicated in this country, hallowed by her peniten- 
tial wanderings. 

Aix chiefly prides herself upon her reputation for litera- 
ture, and those who have spent much time in its society, 
speak of it as intelligent, agreeable, and refined. It is the 
residence of many of the noblesse,. The number of distin- 
guished literary and scientific characters it has produced, 
renders it probable that the arts and sciences have always 
been cultivated by its inhabitants with more than usual 
success. We may name among its Savans, the learned 
Peyresc, the marquis D’Argens, the famous naturalist Tourn- 
fort, Adamson, Lieutaud, physician to Louis XV, and lastly, 
Mirabeau. 

Among the productions of the country in which Aix is si- 
tuated, its olive oil is perhaps, the most famous, bejng re- 
garded asthe best in Europe. The difference between it and 
the oil of other places, can be easily told by those who have 
frequently used it. The quality which I think distinguishes 
it most, is the rich flavour of the olive, which, though seldom 
relished at first by strangers, is much liked after it has been 
used some time. The common insipid kind, meeting with a 
more ready sale in foreign markets, the French epicures are 
well satisfied with keeping the Aix oil for their own use. 

Among the peculiar customs of the place, there is one of 
a very singular character which takes place on Corpus-Christi 
day. It may be styled a religious masquerade. On a late 
memorable occasion, when sacred mummeries gained but lit- 
tle quarter, it was prudently laid aside. It has, however, by 
an order of the general government, been recently revived, 
and is now, as. in former days, attended by the clergy and 
civil authorities. ‘The actors in this procession contrive to 
represent, by means of masks, and singular dresses, Moses, 
and the high priests, the golden calf, the queen of Sheba, 
the three wise men of the east, Herod, and the Babe of Beth- 
lehem; John the Baptist makes his appearance in a camel’s 
hair suit, and our Saviour in the cowl of a capuchin! There 
is besides a numerous attendance of angels of darkness equip- 
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ped with horns and bells, which by fierce contests demon- 
strate their diabolical dispositions. As this blasphemous ce- 
remony takes place during the time of the annual fair, it may 
contribute to the revenue of the place by the crowd which it 
attracts from the neighbouring country, but it is certainly di- 
rectly calculated to corrupt the morals, instil gross religious 
views into the common people, and inspire the better inform- 
ed, with a contempt for Christianity. ie 

Aix was the head quarters of Marius, whose victories 1n 
this country over the Teutons, gained him the proud title of 
the third deliverer of Rome. It was in this vicinity that he 
gave the first check to the Cimbri, whose almost innumera- 
ble and ferocious hosts, after having laid waste Spain, and 
slain or driven before them the Roman generals who guarded 
Transalpine Gaul, hung over Italy like a frightful tempest. 
Here are the hills upon which the armies encamped, the plains 
which bore the shock of battle, the streams once crimson from 
the carnage, and choaked with the carcases of the slain. 
Historians inform us that after this war the Massillians walled 
in their vineyards with the bones found in the fields, and the 
rains of the following winter, soaking in the moisture of the 
putrid bodies so enriched the ground, that it produced the 
next season a prodigious crop; a lamentable confirmation of 
the opimion of Archilochus, quoted by Plutarch, that fields 
are fattened with blood. The field of Waterloo affords a lite- 
ral and striking modern attestation of this observation. 


Climate of the South of France. 


Having always entertained a belief that the climate of the 
south of France was one of almost uninterrupted mildness 
and serenity, it was with no small surprise that I found my- 
self obliged, in a great measure, to retract this opinion. Ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, it is true, are unknown. The winter 
weather ‘is, nevertheless, according to my own experience, 
singularly uncomfortable. Sometimes it is as mild and agree- 
able as the month of May, when all at once, a north-west 
wind, here called the Mistral, breaks out and pierces to your 
very bones in spite of cloth, flannel, and skin. Mean time 
you see nothing indicative of winter, no ice or snow, and Fah- 
renheit may show the mercury at 60°. Mr. Young, in his 
Agricultural Tour,complains much of this peculiarly chilling 
breeze. Let the traveller, however, beware of disparaging the 
mistral to the Provencal, who is ever ready to utter its praises 
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between his chattering teeth, and to tell you how it dries and 
purifies the air, keeps away the plague, and invigorates the 
system. He might add, how it drives the fishermen home 
without dragging their nets, sweeps the pavements and high- 
ways, causes coughs, pleurisies, and consumptions. An- 
cient historians have recorded many instances of the fury of 
this mistral or Vent de Bise, for it is known to the natives of 
Provence by both appellations. Strabo, in his description of 
the Crau, or Fields of Hercules, a district situated between 
Marseilles and the mouths of the Rhone, says that it is indeed 
so excessively violent, as to move and roll stones before it, 
blow men from their cars, and strip them of their clothes and 
arms. It has perhaps become somewhat more moderate since 
Strabo’s time, but his account is, upon the whole, less exagge- 
rated than it might seem to be at the first glance, an observation 
which my own experience confirms; having been in conside- 
rable danger of upsetting, from its violence, whilst travelling 
in a post chaise between Nismes and Avignon. 

Very opposite effects are produced by a north-easterly 
wind which occasionally prevails. In winter, it descends in 
gusts from the snowy Alps, and is then extremely bleak and 
cold: whilst in summer, it is made insufferably hot by its 
passage over the heated rocky surfaces of those mountains, 
Storms of wind and rain are not unfrequent from the same 
quarter. 

The Varin or south winds have the ascendency during 
summer. In the hot months of July and August, the tem- 
perature is moderated by the Gardin, as the regular sea 
breeze is here called, which generally extends eight or ten 
leagues from the coast. 

This wind is very different in most respects from the Bise 
or Mistral. Itis always accompanied with fine weather, and 
proves very serviceable in tempering the heat which in those 
months would be otherwise almost insupportable. Springing 
up very gently in the morning from the south-east, it gradu- 
ally increases with the heat, and following the sun in its 
course, subsides in the evening in the north-west. Heavy 
dews assist vegetation in the warm months, and frequently 
sustain it during the prevalence of droughts. Fogs are not 
very common. When, however, they do occur, it is gene- 
rally along with southerly winds, and sometimes they cause 
considerable injury to the crops by the salt with which they 
are impregnated. 

From accurate thermometical observations made at Avig- 
non including a period of eleven years, the mean temperature 
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of January and February, the two coldest months, is about 
43° of Fahrenheit scale. The lowest the mercury sunk in that 
time was to 16°.* A similar calculation made for July and 
August, the two warmest months, gave 76° as the mean tem- 
perature. The regular periods of observation were sun-rise 
and two o’clock in the afternoon. In noticing the mildness 
of the winters here, it must not be forgotten that its situation 
is several degrees north of Philadelphia. Latitude is there- 
fore far from being an exact criterion by which the medium 
temperature of Europe and America may be estimated. It 
has been ascertained that the mean temperature of the win- 
ters in the northern states, is about 28° below the correspond- 
ing degrees of latitude in Europe, whilst the mean tempera- 
ture of the summers is about 8° adove that observed on the 
same parallels in Europe. 

It seldom rains in the south of France except at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes, when, as in tropical countries, 
the showers are sudden and abundant. Eudiometrical cal- 
culations made during eight years, furnish an annual average 
of twenty-four inches. On the fourth of October, 1806, there 
fell at Avignon in the space of ten hours, upwards of four 
inches. 

Snow, I believe, seldom or never reaches the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but I met with a little of it at Nismes and 
Avignon, where, however, it is almost a stranger, seldom 
paying more than one or two visits a-year. 

Very little rain is expected in summer, when droughts of 
several months’ continuance are not unusual. At such times 
the springs and wells dry up, and thus much additional dis- 
tress is occasioned. 

From this account of the climate, some useful inferences 
may be drawn. The custom of sending patients from colder 
countries to winter in the south of France, with little discri- 
mination as to their diseases, forms, and stages, is often found 
fatally erroneous, and cannot be too strongly reprobated. Of 
late years this important fact seems to be more generally 
known, and it is certainly a matter of great surprise, that it 
was not discovered sooner. There are, it is true, many chronic 
maladies which yield here to a change of climate, scene, and 
diet, just as well as any where else; but the benefit to be de- 
rived in that most formidable of all diseases, pulmonary con- 
sumption, is much less certain. I have myself met Ameri- 


* On the 17th of January, 1802, the mercury fell to 8.7 below 0 of 
Reaumur, which is about 11 degrees above 0 Fabt. 
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cans and Englishmen labouring under pulmonary complaints, 
who came hither in search of a more congenial atmosphere, 
but found themselves sadly disappointed. Most of them were 
compelled to retreat to Italy to avoid the mistral. Nice is 
now much resorted to by invalids, as the high mountains 
which inclose it like an amphitheatre, shelter it from the cold. 
What advantage could be expected from a climate in a dis- 
ease, which, so far from being rare in it, is undeniably one 
of its most destructive maladies? The vicissitudes of weather 
and the prevalence of certain winds, are not only highly ob- 
noxious to patients labouring under pulmonic complaints, but 
predispose to inflammatory disorders of the chest, and thus 
both directly and indirectly, pave the way to consumption. 
These last observations I have had confirmed by the respecta- 
ble testimony of Dr. Cuviere of Marseilles, one of the most 
distinguished members of his profession in Provence. From 
the scarcity of wood, and the peculiar construction and in- 
ternal arrangement of the houses in this country, I have 
suffered almost as much from what may be termed cool wea- 
ther, as from the severe cold of our climate. Every thing 
seems to be expressly contrived to rob you of your animal 
heat. In your apartments you are surrounded by the cold- 
est substances—tile floors, which, to display,their polish, are 
without carpets, stucco walls and ceilings, and marble tables. 
The stair-way is paved with tiles, and the railing is perhaps 
of iron. Call for a fire, and they bring you a little cork wood, 
for which they charge by the pound, and with the addition 
of a few vine trimmings, make a temporary and tantalizing 
blaze. Or, perhaps, a brazier of coals is placed in the mid- 
dle of the room, a species of fuel prepared from what re- 
mains of the ground olives after the oil has been expressed. 
This, moulded into cakes, is carried about for sale by women, 
in baskets placed upon their heads. 





Vineyards of France. 


The vine delights in a dry, light, gravelly soil, and is fre- 
quently found flourishing on the steep and rocky sides of hills 
and mountains, ‘The best wines are observed to be products 
of volcanic districts, as for example, those of Italy produced 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius. Frontignac 1s sup- 
posed to owe its delicious qualities to a volcanic soil. Her- 
mitage is, however, the product of a granite or primitive soil. 
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A lime-stone soil is common in the south of France, and pro- 
duces excellent wines. 

The vine will grow from the seed, but the most usual me- 
thod of propagation is by planting the cuttings, so as to pre- 
serve one, two, or three joints of the last year, with a small 
part of the new. These are set out in regular rows in the 
same manner as our Indian corn. The plants or cuttings are 
generally about two feet and a-half apart, and the rows four 
or five feet wide. The intervals are kept perfectly clean, 
though from the apparent sterility of the ground, there would 
seem to be little temptation for weeds to spring up. The 
first crop is gathered in three years, and the new shoots re- 
moved every autumn, two or three being left upon the old 
stock. These trimmings, instead of being thrown away, are 
bound up in faggots, carried to market on asses, and sold for 
fuel. In the cultivation of the vine, manures are found to in- 
crease the quantity of wine, but to vitiate its quality. Wet, 
cloudy, misty, and windy weather, are all injurious to vine- 
yards. So is too much heat. A medium season produces the 
finest vintage. 

As a general rule it may be observed, that the most deli- 
cious grapes for the table, produce the most indifferent wines. 
The black morillon, from which they express the Burgundy, 
has, when eaten, a very indifferent flavour. As an exception, 
however, we may notice, that the muscat blanc from which 
the white Frontignac is made, is large and extremely deli- 
cious. They preserve the grapes in winter by hanging them 
in clusters in dry and shady situations. 

Such is the great influence of soil upon the flavour of 
wine, pet a light and unproductive spot will frequently pro- 
duce a far more profitable crop than one much more fertile. 
The difference in wines is almost entirely owing to variations 
in soil and situation. Hence the endless lists placed before 
one by a wine merchant or maitre d’Hotel, when you find 
yourself perplexed in choosing between Hermitage, St. 
George, La Nerthe, &c. &c. There are said to be about 
thirty different kinds of grape, which, varied by circumstances 
of soil and situation, produce almost as many combinations 
as the alphabet. 

The red wines of this country are far preferable to the 
white, which are comparatively but little esteemed. The red 
Hermitage of Dauphine is perhaps the richest wine common- 
ly met with, and costs about two and a-half francs the bottle. 
Delightful Burgundy may be had at three or four francs the 
bottle. Nothing can exceed the delicious odour or bouquet 
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which this wine exhales, so delicate,‘ refreshing, and vivi- 
fying. The hermitage too, possess¢s a fine boquet, but i@ 
this respect must yield to Burgundy, which, I regret to say, 
can never be drunk in perfection abroad, as its extreme deli- 
cacy is impaired by a sea voyage or chanye of climate. Vim 
ordinaire, or common wine, is here even cheaper than beer or 
cider in our country, and constitutes the chief drink of all 
ranks and conditions. To the peasant it is a substitute for 
tea, coffee, and milk. When you dine at an ordinary, a full 
bottle is always placed beside your plate, and it is considered 
no mark of intemperance to drink the whole, the charge for 
which is about five sous. Poor as this wine appears to the 
taste, the quantity of alcohol it produces on distillation is 
surprising; some of the most inferior kinds yielding upwards 
of forty pints out of the hundred. He, therefore, who with 
ease has taken off his bottle, could scarcely be convinced that 
in doing so, he has imbibed at least half a pint of brandy. But 
the truth is, that the ardent spirit is so qualified in the fer- 
mented liquor as to produce none of its violent effects, and 
thus those who live upon wine are not only uncommonly 
free from the vice of intemperance, but remarkably healthy. 
Meagre, they undoubtedly are, but then they generally attain 
a good old age. Smollet, who travelled through this country 
many years since, entertained somewhat different opinions 
from those I have just advanced, and expresses his surprise 
that the Provenceaux have not converted their vineyards into 
corn-fields: “* for,” says he, “* they may boast of their wine as 
they please, but that which is drank by the common people, 
not only here, but in all the wine countries in France, is nei- 
ther so strong, nor, in my opinion, so pleasant to the taste as 
the small beer of England. It must be owned thafall the 
peasants who have wine for their ordinary drink, are of a di- 
minutive size, in comparison of those who use milk, beer, or 
even water; and it is a constant observation, that when there 
is a scarcity of wine, the common people are always more - 
healthy, than in those seasons when it abounds.” 

A word or two in conclusion relative to the preservation 
of light winés, the delicacy of which, makes this an art of 
considerable consequence. Instead of putting them up in 
wooden casks exposed in warm situations, they keep best in 
glazed earthen vessels placed in a cool and close cellar. You 
may scarcely be able to suppress a smile of incredulity when 
I tell you that the proprietor of a wine cellar will not allow 
its doors to be opened without first having consulted the ther- 
mometer and barometer, and ascertained the precise state of 

Jury, 1827.—No. 291. 3 
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the atmosphere. Great age, is not here the criterion of good 
Wine, which is seldom kept more than five or six years, so 
that Horace who boasts of his choice Massic, of the same 
age with himself:—nata mecum consule Manlio—would have 
pronounced hermitage equally old, but sorry stuff. 





For the Port Folio. 


Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Philada.—R. W. Pomeroy.—Vols. vii, vili, ix, 1827. 


THe publication of three more volumes, enables us to re- 
sume our reports on the contents of this important undertak- 
ing. The first of them commences with a life of Jefferson, 
written seemingly in a tone of candour, but evidently by the 
hand of an extravagant and indiscriminate admirer of his cha- 
racter. As this eminent personage was still moving in the 
active scene of human affairs, when the memoir was compos- 
ed, delicacy might have dictated to the author the propriety 
of observing some bounds in his panegyric. This, however, 
is far from being the fact. His hero is lauded to an extent 
which would lead an ignorant person to the conclusion that 
he was the Ajax Telamon of the Revolution, and that all the 
other actors in this great drama were but puppets in his 
hands. The observations which introduce this elaborate tri- 
bute of adulation, are not only at variance with truth, but arc 
unfortunately calculated to excite feelings and recollections 
in a large class of readers, not the best fitted for a favourable 
consideration of the author’s labours. He cites the instance 
of Jefferson as an exception from the remark, that no one 
should be pronounced happy till death has terminated his ca- 
reer. “ Jefferson,” he says, in opposition to evidence as clear 
as the noon-tide ray, “‘descended into the vale of years loved 
and honoured; he enjoyed in life, that posthumous fame which 
is usually bestowed only beyond the tomb;—he saw the la- 
bours of his earlier years crowned with more than hoped for 
success;—he found those theoretic visions which untried, 
could offer nothing more than expected excellence,” (what more 
could be said of an untried vision?) “‘ exceeding in practical 
utility their promised advantages;” He lived in “ A land 
of dreams with air-built castles piled;” and he died the 
sole advocate of his own schemes, under the weight of poig- 
nant mortification arising from inability to discharge his debts. 
All the love and honour of his native state evaporated in a 
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reluctant permission to dispose of his estate by means of a 
lottery. Thus this venerable patriot, who, we are taught t 
believe, was permitted,to walk in Elysium without the usua 
ceremony of passing the Styx, was honoured in his old age 
by being transformed into a lottery broker. In this goodly 
city of Philadelphia, where, in former times, his effigies were 
to be seen in every quarter, as “ the Man of the People,” in 
viting the thirsty and the weary to partake of “ entertainment 
for man and horse,” the prodigious sum of two thousand dol- 
lars was raised to relieve his necessities: while his attenuated 
figure, with the scroll of the Declaration in his outstretched 
hands, was made to give place to Militia Generals and Red 
Lions! : 

To apply the term przjudice to the opinions which were, 
and still are entertained of Mr. Jefferson by a very large por- 
tion of the best informed people in this country, is an insult 
to the understanding of the reader. The anonymous biog- 
rapher may plaster his hero as thick as he pleases, but it 
must not be done at the expense of better men, and in defi- 
ance of all the evidence of history. This is not the time nor 
the place to discuss so delicate a topic as the character of Jef- 
ferson, and therefore, we shall content ourselves with an em- 
phatic protest against such a strain of fulsome adulation as 
this memoir presents. 

Jefferson was born in Albemarle county, Virginia, in the 
year 1743. Alihough he inherited an ample fortune, he wisely 
resolved not to spend it in idleness. He became a student of 
law under the celebrated Chancellor Wythe. In 1766 he took 
his seat at the bar, and commenced a short, but successful 
career. In 1769 he was called into public life as a member 
of the legislature, and he seems never to have returned to the 
practice of his profession, The law he found too practical 
for his theorising spirit. He married in 1772, and at the 
end of ten years was left a widower with two daughters, one 
of whom has survived him.. The first committee of corres- 
pondence, established by the colonial legislature in 1773, 
found in Mr. Jefferson, an active member. His “ Summary 
View of the Rights of British America,” which he published 
in 1774, is a forcible and perspicuous remonstrance on the 
subject which then agitated the country, and was admirably 
fitted for the crisis. The boldness of its tone drew from lord 
Dunmore a threat of prosecution for high treason, but he con- 
tented himself with an arbitrary dissolution of the house of 
burgesses, of which the writer of the pamphlet was a mem. 
ber. In the following year it fell to the lot of Mr. Jefferson 
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to draft areply to certain propositions submitted to the house 
by his lordship, and he accomplished this task with much 
orce of eloquence, and all the boldness of a freeman. 

When he was elected one of the members of the. immortal 
congress, assembled in Philadelphia, in 1775, he, and his 
colleagues, Harrison and Lee, experienced a mark of confi- 
dence which deserves to be signalized. Their constituents 
had no apprehension of any invasion of their liberties and 
rights, but they told their representatives that since they as- 
sured them such was the fact, they believed it, and they pro- 
mised to support them in every measure which they might 
adopt. This is a sort of confidence, which, like charity, is 
honourable to both parties: and how much wiser and nobler 
is such conduct, than the pernicious and degrading doctrine 
of the present day, which sends a representative to a delibe- 
rative assembly hampered by instructions that leave him 
nothing to do but shake his head like an automaton. 

In the congress of 1775, Jefferson soon distinguished him- 
self by his‘devotion to the public cause. He was placed on 
many of the most important committees, and the task of draw- 
ing up reports was generally conceded to his pen. The biog- 
rapher has not stated that the original motion for a Declara- 
tion of Independence came from R. H. Lee. This important 
paper is here inserted as it was prepared by Mr. Jefferson, and 
the amendments are also indicated. A fac simile of it would 
be a proper embellishment for this work. 

In 1776 he was appointed a commissioner to the court of 
France, but he declined the office from a belief that he could 
be employed more advantageously to the public service in 
his own state. From this period, therefore, to the end of the 
war, Virginia occupied all his attention. In conjunction with 
Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe, George Mason, and 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, he revised the laws of the state; and 
to their labours, Virginia is indebted for many of the fairest 
pages in her municipal code. 

In 1779 Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as governor of 
his native state, and he executed the duties of this station 
with his usual activity and energy. In 1787 he published 
his “* Notes on Virginia;”’ a work which excited great inter- 
est atthat time. It has since fallen so much out of notice, 
that on the recent death of an eminent bookseller in Phila- 
delphia, several hundred copies were found quietly slumber- 
ing in his ware-room. He was appointed a minister plenipo- 
tentiary to France in 1782, but before he sailed, intelligence 
arrived that preliminaries of peace between Great Britain 
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and the United States had been signed, and his mission 
became unnecessary. In July, 1784, however, he was again 
appointed in that capacity, with Mr. Adams and Dr. Frank- 
lin, to negotiate a treaty of commerce with France and other 
foreign states. It is scarcely possible to avoid smiling at the 
remark of the biographer, that “ the features of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s character were eminently supported by Mr. Jefferson” 
on this occasion. Mr. Adams is not noticed, and the great 
Franklin, it seems, stood in need of the support of Mr. Jef- 
ferson! While he was thus employed in supporting Dr. 
Franklin, leaving poor Mr. Adams to take care of himself, 
we are informed that Mr. Jefferson was “ engaged in many 
diplomatic negotiations of considerable importance to this 
country, though not of sufficient general interest, to amuse a 
transient reader.” This, we must say, is rather tantalizing— 
to be told that a matter though very important, is not to be 
related because it would not amuse a transient reader! These 
transient readers are very much in the way of some of their 
neighbours who seek information. But that pains-taking gen- 
try may perhaps be indemnified for their disappointment 
about the res gesta of Mr. Jefferson in settling the founda- 
tions of the intercourse between these young states and the 
old countries of Europe, by reading his opinions upon the 
new constitution which we had just adopted. These had been 
published in our Port Folio a few months before the publi- 
cation of this volume, and though they might not possess 
the attractions of novelty, yet it was to be presumed that they 
would be more amusing to “* transient readers,” and the au- 
thor accordingly treats them with half a-dozen pages of spe- 
culations upon our great charter, in preference to those prac- 
tical details which are so important in relating the life of a 
statesman! But this is the safest way for a blind idolater to 
write the life of Jefferson. ‘Cake his language, and there is 
nothing but strains which breathe of peace and good will: scan 
his actions, and we behold a different character. 

In 1789 Mr. Jefferson was appointed secretary of state. 
Our biographer asserts that all parties “ unite in the candid 
acknowledgment that the duties of this station were per- 
formed with a prudence, intelligence, and zeal, honourable 
to himself, and useful to his country.” So far is this from 
being true, that he took under his particular patronage a paper 
called, “ the Natienal Gazette,” the avowed object of which 
was to oppose the administration. Not content with throw- 
ing such obstacles in the way of his colleagues, the columns 
of this journal teemed with the grossest slanders against the 
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personal characters of Washington, Hamilton, and others ot 
that party. Speaking of these publications in a letter to his 
friend general Lee, of Virginia, Washington said: —“ I have 
a consolation within me, of which no earthly efforts can de- 
prive me; and that is, that neither ambitious nor interested 
motives have influenced my conduct, The arrows of malevo- 
lence, therefore, hawever barbed and pointed, can never reach 
my most valuable part; though, whilst I am up as a mark, they 
will be continually aimed at me. [Tue PUBLICATioNns IN FrReE- 
NEAU’S AND BacHe’s PAPERS ARE OUTRAGES ON COMMON DE- 
cency; and they progress in that style in proportion as their 
pieces are treated with contempt, and passed over in silence 
by those against whom they are directed.” 

On this passage we shall not pause to comment. Wash- 
ington compiaiuing that he had been set upas a mark for the 
arrows of malevolence! Is it to be endured that Americans 
should be called upon to sing hosannahs to his defamer? 

In 1793, Mr. Jefferson finding himself involved ia an awk- 
ward predicament between his official duties and his personal 
popularity—for he was then aiming to supplant Washington 
in the chief magistracy,—resigned his seat in the cabinet. We 
cannot pursue this memoir without entering into a wide field 
of political altercation with the anonymous author, which 
would be unprofitable, and perhaps not agreeable to all our 
readers. We protest against this memoir, as a perversion of 
history and biography to the purposes of party. It is a libel 
upon that party which established the constitution, and upon 
the immortal man to whose labours we are mainly indebted 
for our free government. 

If the admirers of Mr. Jefferson be offended by the style 
of our remarks, let them reflect that the writer under obser- 
vation does not hesitate in speaking of those who differ with 
him in opinion, respecting the theme of his idolatry, by whom 
he expected his panegyric would be read, to talk of their 
‘ effrontery,” and * the fabrications and assertions of fac- 
tion,” &e. 

The facts in the life of Mr. Jefferson after his accession 
to the presidency, are so well known, that we need not pur- 
sue the subject any further. The style of this article is slo- 
venly aad feeble, and the writer is sometimes guilty of re- 
petitions which might easily have been avoided. Thus at 
page 23, we read that “ during the winter” of 1775, when 
Jeflerson was in congress, “‘ his name appears very frequently 
on the journals of that assembly, and we find him constantly 
taking ap active part, in the principal matters which engaged 
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its attention. He wasa member of various committees,” &c. 
At page 37, the same statement is repeated, in almost the 
same words: “ during the summer of this year, 1776, Mr. 
Jefferson took an active part in the deliberations and business 
of congress, his name appears on the journals of the house 
very often, and he was a member of several highly import- 
ant committees.” In another place, page 52, he writes thus: 
“ At length, however, exhausted by her efforts, Virginia ap- 
peared at /ast almost without resource.” Speaking of Mr. 
Jefferson’s departure from the practice of his predecessors, 
of opening congress by a personal address, and substituting 
a Message, he says that the advantages of the latter mode 
“have been so apparent that it has been invariably adopted 
on every subsequent occasion.” page 109. 
The life of Hooper, which follows, is better written. This 
gentleman was born in Woston, but emigrated, early in life, 
to North Carolina, where he practised law with success. Al- 
though his private interest was often in collision with his 
public duty, he never hesitated in his course, which was unt- 
formly that of a firm, disinterested, and zealous patriot. 
It is stated in this memoir, that in case the British arms 
should succeed in reducing us to obedience, the members of 
congress had provided for their own personal safety by re- 
treating to one of the French West India islands, for which 
an arrangement had been made with the French minister. 
James Smith,a representative from Pennsylvania, is stated 
to have been “ perhaps the most eccentric in character among” 
all the signers. He came from Ireland at the age of ten or 
twelve, and settled on the west branch of the Susquehanna. 
Under the tuition of Dr. Allison, provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he acquired-a knowledge of the classical 
languages, for which he ever afterwards entertained a stron¢ 
relish. ‘lhomas Cookson, of Lancaster, was his preceptor 
in the profession of law, which he practised for many years 
in York, The commencement of the Revolution found him 
advanced in years to the age of at least fifty, full of employ- 
ment, and so amply blessed by the gifts of fortune, that 
nothing was to be gained by him in such a struggle. Yet he 
embarked in it with alacrity. He was the captain of the first 
volunteer company organized in Pennsylvania, to oppose the 
armies of Great Britam. It was several months before the 
battle of Lexington that he presented to his adopted country, 
this animating example. Such an occupation, however, ac- 
corded neither with his age, nor his previous studies, and he 
soon abandoned it, with the honorary title of colonel, for 
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less dazzling, though more important services, in civil af- 
fairs. He was immediately elected to the Provincial Assem- 
bly, where he was, for several years, a prominent member. 
He was next transferred to the general councils of the na- 
tion, in which he proved himself equally active and useful. 
After devoting himself with all his energy to the great pur- 
poses of the revolution, as long as the struggle continued, 
he returned to his professional pursuits. These, he finally re- 
linquished in the year 1800, after a practice of sixty years. 

Charles Carroll, of Maryland, is the next person in this 
roll of worth. He was liberally educated among the Jesuits 
in France, and returned to his native country in 1764, at the 
period when the principles of civil liberty began to be discus- 
sed. He espoused the patriotic side without hesitation, and 
steadfastly maintained it throughout the contest; but he does 
not appear to have been directly concerned in any important 
measure. 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, follows. He was educated in 
England, under the care of Porteus, afterwards bishop of 
London. His biographer has recorded that he rode out daily, 
a Servant generally attending him with a fowling piece. We 
do not perceive any importance in this piece of intelligence; 
but it is quite as interesting as certain dull passages from a 
hypocritical message which was inflicted upon us in an ear- 
lier part of the volume. Mr. Nelson abandoned the fowling 
piece, and the fox-chase, the moment that more important 
duties required his attention He was a member of the house 
of burgesses in 1774, which was arbitrarily dissolved by lord 
Dunmore, and ‘he was one of those who assembled, on the 
ensuing day, at a tavern, and entered into that celebrated as- 
sociation, which recommended the suspension of all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain. Nelson was elected a 
member of congress in 1775, where, we are informed, he 
was “ distinguished rather for his sound judgment and libe- 
ral sentiments, than from any conspicuous part in the debate.” 
Ill health compelled him to withdraw from this post, and re- 
turn to his native state. Here, however, he was nat permit- 
ted long to remain inactive. A British fleet entered the capes, 
and Nelson was immediately appointed to command the 
troops raised to repel the invasion. The fleet is termed “ tre- 
mendous,” but it did no mischief. Shortly after this, Mr. 
‘Nelson was returned to the legislature, and we find him op- 
posing the iniquitous act for the sequestration of British 
perty, which will ever remain a blot upon the statute book of 
Virginia. Nelson, in whose breast nothing sordid, or selfish 
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could find a place, vehemently contended against this injust- 
ice and ingratitude to those creditors whose capital had been 
suffered to remain in our hands, and he concluded an earnest 
expostulation, by declaring:—‘ 1 hope the bill will be re- 
jected; but whatever be its fate, by —, I will pay my debts, 
like an honest man.”” The biographer considers this ebulli- 
tion as a “‘ momentary breach of order;” but when we reflect 
upon the generous sentiments and strong marks of genuine 
religion which invariably characterised this gentleman, we 
are rather disposed to regard his language in the light of a 
solemn vow, elicited by honest indignation against fraud, 
and a strong sense of natural right. Erskine’s asseveration, 
of which it may remind the reader, has never appeared to 
us in any other light than as the flourish of a bar-pleader:—a 
gratuitous and revolting blasphemy. 

At this period the resources of the country were so much 
exhausted, that it was difficult to procure accoutrements for 
those who offered to serve in the field as volunteers. To 
such, the purse of Nelson was open, and he suffered dearly 
for his patriotism. We cannot enter further into the history 
of this exemplary man. He was truly, in the words of the 
biographer, ‘‘ the favourite son of Virginia,” and, what is 
higher praise, he was honoured and esteemed by paar, cg 

“* His life was gentle; and the elements so mixed in him, 
that nature might stand up, and say to all the world-—this 
Was a man.” 

Of Joseph Hewes, whose life concludes this volume, a very 
meagre sketch is given. He was born in Connecticut, in 
1730, and, what is a little remarkable, he was a quaker. To 
escape at once from savage ferocity and puritanic persecu- 
tion, his parents removed to Kingston, New Jersey, and their 
son, after receiving such an education as the vicinity of 
Princeton afforded, was sent to Philadelphia, where he was 
placed in acompting-house. At the age of thirty he removed 
to Edenton, Morth Carolina, where he was soon distinguished 
by his mercantile success, his high honour, and liberal hos- 
pitality. He was among the foremost in all those measures 
which the times called for; although he put at hazard a large 
pecuniary stake, which might have been protected by the ig- 
noble plea of a drab coat. .The “ people called quakers” de- 
nounced congress and all its proceedings, and Hewes, ashamed 
of their conduct, broke off all communion with them, and not 
only promoted warlike measures, but learned to trip the light 
fantastic toe, in which he delighted to indulge. But fond as 
he became of polite scciety, he did not neglect the important 
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less dazzling, though more important services, in civil af- 
fairs. He was immediately elected to the Provincial Assem- 
bly, where he was, for several years, a prominent member. 
He was next transferred tu the general councils of the na- 
tion, in which he proved himself equally active and useful. 
After devoting himself with all his energy to the great pur- 
poses of the revolution, as long as the struggle continued, 
he returned to his professional pursuits. These, he finally re- 
linquished in the year 1800, after a practice of sixty years. 

Charles Carroll, of Maryland, is the next person in this 
roll of worth. He was liberally educated among the Jesuits 
in France, and returned to his native country in 1764, at the 
period when the principles of civil liberty began to be discus- 
sed. He espoused the patriotic side without hesitation, and 
steadfastly maintained it throughout the contest; but he does 
not appear to have been directly concerned in any important 
measure. 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, follows. He was educated in 
England, under the care of Porteus, afterwards bishop of 
London. His biographer has recorded that he rode out daily, 
a servant generally attending him with a fowling piece. We 
do not perceive any importance in this piece of intelligence; 
but it is quite as interesting as certain dull passages from a 
hypocritical message which was inflicted upon us in an ear- 
lier part of the volume. Mr. Nelson abandoned the fowling 
piece, and the fox-chase, the moment that more important 
duties required his attention He was a member of the house 
of burgesses in 1774, which was arbitrarily dissolved by lord 
Dunmore, and he was one of those who assembled, on the 
ensuing day, at a tavern, and entered into that celebrated as- 
sociation, which recommended the suspension of all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain. Nelson was elected a 
member of congress in 1775, where, we are informed, he 
was “* distinguished rather for his sound judgment and libe- 
ral sentiments, than from any conspicuous part in the debate.” 
Il health compelled him to withdraw from this post, and re- 
turn to his native state. Here, however, he was not permit- 
ted long to remain inactive. A British fleet entered the capes, 
and Nelson was immediately appointed to command the 
troops raised to repel the invasion. The fleet is termed “ tre- 
mendous,” but it did no mischief. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Nelson was returned to the legislature, and we find him op- 
posing the iniquitous act for the sequestration of British pro- 
perty, which will ever remain a blot upon the statute book of 
Virginia. Nelson, in whose breast nothing sordid, or selfish 
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could find a place, vehemently contended against this injust- 
ice and ingratitude to those creditors whose capital had been 
suffered to remain in our hands, and he concluded an earnest 
expostulation, by declaring:—‘‘ I hope the bili will be re- 


jected; but whatever be its fate, by —, I will pay my debts, 


like an honest man.” The biographer considers this ebulli- 


tion as a “‘ momentary breach of order;” but when we reflect 
upon the generous sentiments and strong marks of genuine 
religion which invariably characterised this gentleman, we 
are rather disposed to regard his language in the light of a 
solemn vow, elicited by honest indignation against fraud, 
and a strong sense of natural right. Erskine’s asseveration, 
of which it may remind the reader, has never appeared to 
us in any other light than as the flourish of a bar-pleader:—a 
gratuitous and revolting blasphemy. 

At this period the resources of the country were so much 
exhausted, that it was difficult to procure accoutrements for 
those who offered to serve in the field as volunteers. To 
such, the purse of Nelson was open, and he suffered dearly 
for his patriotism. We cannot enter further into the history 
of this exemplary man. He was truly, in the words of the 
biographer, ‘‘ the favourite son of Virginia,” and, what is 
higher praise, he was honoured and esteemed by Washington. 

‘“* His life was gentle; and the elements so mixed in him, 
that nature might stand up, and say to all the world—this 
was a man.” 

Of Joseph Hewes, whose life concludes this volume, a a 
meagre sketch is given. He was born in Connecticut, 
1730, and, what is a little remarkable, he was a quaker. To 
escape at once from savage ferocity and puritanic persecu- 
tion, his parents removed to Kingston, New Jersey, and their 
son, after receiving such an education as the vicinity of 
Princeton afforded, was sent to Philadelphia, where he was 
placed in acompting-house. At the age of thirty he removed 
to Edenton, North Carolina, where he was soon distinguished 
by his mercantile success, his high honour, and liberal hos- 
pitality. He was among the foremost in all those measures 
which the times called for; although he put at hazard a large 
pecuniary stake, which might have been protected by the ig- 
noble plea of a drab coat. The ‘ people called quakers”’ de- 
nounced congress and ail its proceedings,and Hewes, ashamed 
of their conduct, brone off all communion with them, and not 
only promoted warlike measures, but learned to trip the light 
fantastic toe, in which he delighted to indulge. But fond as 
he became of polite society, he did not neglect the important 
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duties which the exigences of that day exacted from every 
one not of craven mould. He was relied upon in congress in 
cases of difficulty and responsibility, and was remarkable for 
the assiduity of his devotion to every trust. Strange as it 
may seem, so completely had he thrown off the neutral coat 
and clad himself as became a man, that he was charged with 
the fitting out of the armed vessels ordered to be equipped 
by congress, and thus became in effect, as his biographer re- 
marks, the first secretary of the navy of the United States. 
Various other services are enumerated in the volume before 
us, which our limits will not permit us to detail, but they all 
tend to reflect honour upon the character of the individual, 
and evince that he was one of the most efficient men of that 
trying period. He left a large fortune, but no children. His 
amenity of manners, unsullied probity, and devotion to his 
country, entitle his name to a conspicuous place in this im- 
perishable record. 

The eighth volume commences with the life of Elbridge 
Gerry, a Marblehead man, of whose early history little has 
been gleaned, although he became sufficiently conspicuous, 
before his death. Whether this be owing to the obscurity of 
his family, or want of proper industry in his biographer, we 
cannot determine, nor is it of much consequence. He was 
born in 1744, and educated at Harvard University. He was 
destined for commercial pursuits; but the revolution, which 
turned every thing out of its intended track, converted him 
into a politician, and he was an active and zealous partisan 
from his earliest to his latest days. In 1773 he represented 
his native town in the general court, as it was called, of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. He had, no doubt, established some charac- 
ter for intelligence and firmness before his election, for we 
find him plunging into the midst of business, as soon as he 
took his seat, and co-operating zealously with the most reso- 
lute of his fellow members. Of his resolution and firmness, 
it is enough to say that he readily seconded every measure 
which the intrepidity of John Adams suggested. He was 
elected to the continental congress in 1776, as an associate 
of Hancock, Paine, Samuel and John Adams, and served 
faithfully on various subordinate committees until 1780, 
when he retired, He was re-elected in 1783, and was also a 
member of the convention by which the present constitution 
was framed. To this he was opposed, and thus threw himself 
into the ranks of that party which gave so much trouble to 
the administration of Washington, and finally gained the as- 
cendancv. He was selected by Mr. Adams as an envoy to 
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France, in which service he was associated with chief justice 
Marshal and Gen. Pinckney. The insolent conduct of the 
French government compelled these gentlemen to abandon 
their commission, and demand their passports, but Mr. Gerry 
not being so tenacious of his own honour, or that of the people 
whom he was delegated to represent, submitted to the de- 
grading propositions of the French jacobins, and remained at 
their court. His conduct was subsequently rewarded, by his 
political friends in Massachusetts, who placed him in the gu- 
bernatorial chair, and from this period, he sunk into the mere 
zealot of party, and his name is now immortalized by the 
term Gerrymandering. 

Cesar Rodney is introduced with a display of heraldry, 
somewhat startling to a simple republican reader. We learn 
here that the name‘ is illustrious alike in the annals of the old 
world and the new.” The writer then proceeds to trace it 
back, from an old MS. to Maud the empress, who bestowed 
large possessions upon a certain Jtodeney for his service in 
the wars against king Stephen, the usurper. We shall not 
follow this pedigree, because we are impatient to express our 
contempt for this misplaced ostentation in a volume devoted 
to the memory of the signers of that instrument which em- 
phatically denounces all personal distinctions. 

Cesar Rodney, who must be the subject of our present at- 
tention, was born at Dover, in Delaware, in 17380; and in the 
year 1758, we find the descendant of all the “de Rodeneys” fill- 
ing the digniffed station of “high sheriff of the county of Kent,” 
in the aforesaid commonwealth. From this humble post, he 
rose to that of a justice of the peace. He became a judge of 
the inferior courts, and at length took his seat in the legisla- 
ture. Here he co-operated with his friends, M’Kean and 
Read, in all those bold and sagacious measures which the 
exigency of the times required. He was a member of the 
congress of 1774, and subsequently presided over his native 
state as president. As a military officer, he was indefatigable 
in his exertions, and earned, as he well deserved, the confi- 
dence and friendship of Washington. The following anecdote 
is worth repeating: 


The delegates from the southern states, but especially from Virginia, 
were remarkable, during the early periods of the revolution, for indulging 
a sectional prepossession, not indeed maliciously, but often sarcastically. 
When it broke out in high wrought eulogies and preferences to Virginia, 
over all the other members of the confederacy, it was termed dominionism, 
Among the representatives of that ancient and really noble state, there 
was no one who more delighted or oftener indulged in this complacent but 
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somewhat mortifying species of gratulation, than Mr. Harrison; he was 
however, completely cured of it by an incident which occurred, when his 
state was threatened with 9n invasion by the enemy. He had frequently 
displayed the “ abundant and powerful resources of that meritorious mem- 
ber of our Union;”’ and although he had painted them in colours brighter 
than was correct, he, no doubt, believed them tobe just When, however, 
the danger was approaching, the pictvre was found too glaring. He intro- 
duced a demand for supplies of arms, munitions of war of every species, 
troops, and assistance of every kind; and declared the state destitute in 
every point and circumstance. When he sat down there was a momentary 
silence, all being surprised that such adevelopmeut should come from him. 
Cesar Rodney rose from his seat, in a style peculiar to him. He was, at 
that time, an animated skeleton; decorated with a bandage, from which 
was suspended the green silk covering over one eye, to hide the ravages 
of his cancer—he was indeed all spirit, without corporeal tegument. He 
was thin, emaciated, and every way the antithesis of his friend Harrison ; 
who was portly, inclining to corpulency, and of a mien, commanding, 
though without fierté. Both of the members were really representatives of 
their respective states. Redney, who was endowed, as we have mention- 
ed, with a natural and highly amusing vein of humour, hegan, with a cro- 
codile sympathy, to deplore the melancholy and prostrate condition of his 
neighbouring, extensive, and heretofore ‘“‘ powerful’’ state of Virgivia! 
But, said he, in a voice elevated an octave higher than concert pitch; 
‘* let her be of good cheer; she has a friend in need; DeLawAreE will take 
her under its protection, and insure her safety.” Harrison was astounded; 
but joined (for he relished a good hit, for or against him) in the laugh; and 
the subject lay over to another day. 


{To be continued. } 





For the Port Folic. 


Hope Leslie, or early times in the Massachusetts. By the au- 
thor of Redwood. Published by White, Gallagher, and 
White, New York.—2 vols. 12mo. 1827. 


WE opened these volumes with a sanguine persuasion, that 
they would not diminish our respect for the author of Reda- 
wood; and an attentive perusal of them convinces us that we 
did not overrate her powers. Our countrywoman has estab- 
lished her title, if it was before in doubt, to an elevated name 
in this department of literature, and an enviable rank among 
those who possess the art of combining instruction with 
amusement. It has been supposed that the recency of our 
history, might discourage all hope of extracting from its mo- 
ral aspect any very interesting materials for fiction. If we 
ever entertained this opinion, we should now be compelled 
to confess our error, The success with which some portions 
of the early history of the United States has been illustrated 
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by Cooper, and by our Fatr Unknown, may convince the most 
fastidious, that the American tree can produce under judi- 
cious cultivation, a fruit not less palatable than that of older 
nations. If, indeed, the planting and progress of the Ameri- 
can people is a new thing in the civilized world, differing 
materially in outline and detail, as it certainly does, from 
the circumstances of any other community, it must result, 
that its annals may develop characters ot treshness and in- 
terest, for which the old world in its backward forms would 
afford no prototype. 

That the physical features of our immense continent con- 
tain the very essence of poetry, no one would be so tasteless 
as to deny. Our stupendous mountains, and towering forests, 
whether trodden by the untutored tribe, or submitting to the 
hand of cultivation; our broad rivers, whether skimmed by 
the light canoe, or bearing on their waves the riches of a pros- 
pering land, are surely fitted to awaken and elevate the ge- 
nius that courts the scenic muse. The material is abundant; 
what then is wanting, but the leisure hour, and the devoted 
mind, to compete with our brethren who have led the way. 

In what manner the author of Hope Leslie has availed 
herself of the advantages we have hinted at, let us now exa- 
mine. 

The ground-work of the story is the character and man- 
ners of the enterprising pilgrims who founded the colony of 
Massachusetts. The rigid virtue, and unbending resolution 
with which they pursued their aim, might well produce a pro- 
geny of “ steady habits.” That such men as Winthrop, and 
others, could surrender their sterling understandings to the 
evil demon of fanaticism and cruelty, is a curious anomaly 
in the history of mind. Our author says, “ they were not 
illiterate, but learned and industrious men.” She does ample 


justice to the purity of their hearts, while she exposes their 


follies—if we may use so gentle a term——not sarcastically, but 
with pleasantry and truth. 

The story of Hope Leslie, though comprised in two small 
volumes, is so full of incidents, and so skilfully interwoven, 
that we should be carried beyond our limits, should we un- 
dertake to relate the whole. Our design is to excite, not sa- 
tisfy, the appetite of our readers, by a rapid sketch. 

William Fletcher was the son of an English gentleman, 
and from his childhood, the destined husband of his cousin 
Alice, the daughter of sir William Fletcher, a man of large 
possessions. ‘ Of a serious, reflecting, and enthusiastic tem- 
per,” the mind of William became deeply imbued with those 
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principles of civil and religious liberty, which distracted the 
state in the reign of the first Charles, and induced many ex- 
cellent persons to abandon the land of their fathers, and take 
refuge from persecution in the wilds of America, where reli- 
gion and liberty might flourish unmolested. Winthrop—after- 
wards the governor of Massachusetts, and Elliot, ** the apostle 
of New England,” were the chosen friends of the youth, and 
with them he determined to cast his lot. His uncle, abhor- 
ring the *‘ fanaticism” that then agitated men’s minds, pro- 
posed the alternative, ‘‘ unqualified obedience to the king, 
and adherence to the established church’’—or a relinquish- 
ment of Alice and her splendid fortune. Opulence weighed 
not a feather in the scale, but Alice had heen loved trom his 
childhood—and lived in every fibre of his heart! Religion, 
however, triumphed, and William prepared for a voyage to 
America. Alice made an effort to accompany her lover— 
but she was violently torn from his arms; and while her mind 
was yet alienated by sorrow, in obedience to a stern parental 
command, she became the wife of Leslie. The possibility of 
happiness, i in his own way, having thus vanished, Fletcher is 
prevailed on by his friends, to marry a ward of Mr. Win- 
throp’s—a maiden who possessed all the meek graces befitting 
a dutiful wife. The undisputed supremacy of the husband, 

in thuse well-ordered days, does not escape some pleasant ri- 
dicule from our author. The passive obedience, refused to 
the king, was exacted of the wife, who cheerfully adopted the 
maxim of mother Eve: 


My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargu’ d I obey: so God ordains; 

God is thy law; thou mine: to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 


Yet it is not hinted that those good husbands exercised their 
power, as power, in any hands, Is too apt to be used. 

In 1630, Fletcher, with Winthrop and others, emigrated to 
Boston. Here, he remained six years; when, partly from his 
love of retirement, and partly disgusted at many of his asso- 
ciates, who “‘ imposed on others, those shackles, from which 
they had just released themselves, at a great price,” he re- 
moved to Springfield, on the dangerous border of the forest. 
After a few months Mr. F. was summoned to Boston, to re- 
ceive two daughters of his beloved Alice, committed to his 
care by their mother, who having become mistress of herself, 
and her fortune, had embarked for Boston, but died on the 
passage. His family was also to be augmented by “ Mistress 
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Grafton,” their aunt, Mr. Craddock their tutor, and by Ma- 
gawisca and Oneco, two children of Mononotto, a Pequod 
chief. These young Indians had been captured in battle— 
were redeemed by some good people from the soldiers to 
whose lot they had fallea—and were now sent to serve as 
domestics, and be instructed in Mr. Fietcher’s family. This 
Magawisca is a rare creature—highly endowed, in both per- 
son and mind; proving to a demonstration, that graces and 
gifts are not the result alone of education, but may be im- 
planted in the soul of the savage. 

Magawisca arrives at Bethel, the name of Fletcher’s resi- 
dence, while her brother is detained to wait on the young 
Leslies, until the arrival of their guardian. Having been 
much with the English, she had learned to speak their lan- 
guage perfectly well. Her unexceptionable manners, and ele- 
vated sentiments soon engaged the full kindness of her pro- 
tectors, particularly of Everell, their eldest son, now fifteen 
years of age—the Indian girl being about sixteen. These 
young persons, conceive a liking so warm for each other, that 
we are led to anticipate an union on the plan of one of our 
Statesmen. 

Fletcher goes to Boston, and receives Alice and Mary 
Leslie—now called Hope and Faith—the puritans having 
baptized, and given them names according with their own 
fashions. The beautiful Hope, bearing a lively resemblance 
to his lamented Alice, is detained by her guardian, to con- 
sole his absence of some months from his family: the remain- 
der of the party are immediately sent to his wife. 

On the day of Fletcher’s return to Bethel, when all was 
joy and exultation in his dwelling, when every eye was strain- 
ed to catch the first glance at the husband, the father, and 
the friend— Mononotto, and two Mohawk warriors appeared. 
This chief and his wife had always been friendly to the En- 
glish; but the captivity of his son and daughter—the slaugh- 
ter of other children with their innocent mother—and the 
ruin of his whole nation, had turned the current of his feel- 
ings. Vengeance upon the whites, not less than the recove 
of Magawisca and Oneco, had brought him to Rethel. In 
vain did his daughter implore his pity. ‘Save them, save 
them,” she cried, “‘ they are all good—take vengeance on your 
enemies—but spare, spare our friends.” In vain did the boy 
Everell excite their admiration by his heroic defence of his 
mother and her little ones! the cry of vengeance alone was 
heard—and Mrs, F. and the infants became the sacrifice. 
The savages then hurried off before the alarm could reach 
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the village, carrying the Indian children, together with Everell 
and Faith Leslie, to the forests of Connecticut. 

After detailing the agonies of the bereaved Fletcher, and 
the horror and grief of Hope, on their arrival at the scene of 
carnage, our author remarks:—‘* We hope our readers 
will not think we have wartonly sported with their feelings, 
by drawing a picture of calamity that only exists in the fic- 
titious tale. No—such events as we have feebly related, were 
common in our early annals, and attended by horrors, that it 
would be impossible for the imagination to exaggerate. Not 
only families, but villages were cut off, by the most dreaded 
of all foes—the ruthless, revengeful savage.” 

The fugitives were pursued, but they eluded their pursuers, 
though they were sometimes within their hearing. The suf- 
ferings of the young captives, as they traversed the moun- 
tains and morasses, are described with the genuine pathos 
of nature. All that watchful tenderness could do, was done 
by Oneco and Magawisca. 


“The former collected dead leaves from the little hollows, into which 
they had been swept by eddies of wind, and, with the addition of some soft 
ferns, he made a bed and pillow for his little favourite, fit tor the repose 
of a wood nymph. The Mohawks regarded this |.bour of love with favour, 
and one of them iook ‘rum his bollow girdle some pounded corn, and mix- 
ing grains of reaple-sugar with it, gave it to Onecu, and the little girl re- 
ceived it from him as p.ssively as the young bird takes food from its mo- 
ther. He then made a sylvan cup of broad leaves. threaded together with 
delicate twigs, and brought ber a diaught of water from a fountain that 
swelled over the green turf aad trickled into the river, drop by drop, as 
clear and bright as crystal. When she had finished Ler primitive repast, 
he laid her on her leafy bed, covered her with skins, and sang her to sleep.” 


Everell was the care of his female friend. She knew that 
he was condemned to death, and every faculty of her soul 
was at work, to obtain a reprieve, or effect his escape. Arriv- 
ed at the “ Sacrifice Rock,” the noble youth prepared to die 
with a fortitude beyond his years, and a resignation becoming 
his christian education. In obedience to his relentless tor- 
turers, he laid his head upon the rock. 


‘* At this moment a sun-beam penetrated the trees that enclosed the area, 
and fell athwart his brow and hair, kindling it with an almost supernatu- 
ral brightness. To the savages, this was a token that the victim was ac- 
cepted, and they sent forth « shout that rent the air Evereil bent for- 
ward, and pressed his forehead to the rock. The chief raised the deadly 
weapon, when Magawisca, springing from the precipitous side of the rock, 
screamed—‘‘ Forbear!” and interposed her arm. It was too late. The 
blow was levelled—force and direction given—the stroke aimed at Eve- 
rell’s neck, severed his defender’s arm. and left him unharmed. The lop- 
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ped quivering member dropped over the precipice Mononotto staggered 
and fell senseless, and all the savages, uttering horrible yells, rushed to- 
ward the fatal spot. 

“‘Stand back!” cried Magawisca. ‘I have bought his life with my 
own. Fly, Everell—nay, speak not, but fly—thither—to the east!”’ she 
cried, more vebemently. 

Everell’s faculties were paralyzed by a rapid succession of violent emo- 
tions. He was conscious only of a feeling of mingled gratitude and admi- 
ration for his preserver. He stood motionless gazing on her. ‘‘ I die in vain 
then,” she cried, in an accent of such despair, that he was roused. He 
threw his arms around her, and pressed her to his heart, as he would a 
sister that had redeemed his life with her own, and then tearing himself 
from her, he disappeared. No one offered to follow him. The voice of na- 
ture rose from every heart, and responding to the justice of Magawisca’s 
claim, bade him ‘‘ God speed!”’ To all it seemed that his deliverance had 
been achieved by miraculous aid. All—the duilest and coldest, paid in- 
voluntary homage to the heroic girl, as if she were a superior being, 
guided and upheld by supernatural power. 

Every thing short of miracle she had achieved. The moment the opiate 
dulled the senses of her keeper, she escaped from the hut; and aware that, 
if she attempted tu penetrate to her father through the semicircular line of 
spectators that enclosed him, she should be repulsed; and probably borne 
off the ground, she had taken the desperate resolution of mounting the 
rock, where only her approach would be unperceived. She did not stop to 
ask herself if it were possible, but impelled by a determined spirit, or ra- 
ther, we would believe, by that inspiration, that teaches the bird its un- 
known path, and leads the goat, with its young, safely over the mountain 
crags, she ascended the rock. There were crevices in it, but they seemed 
scarcely sufficient to support the eagle with his grappling talon, and twigs 
issuing from the fissures, but so slender, that they waved like a blade of 
erass under the weight of the young birds that mace a rest on them, and 
vet, such is the power ef love, stronger than death, that with these inade- 


quate helps, Magawisca scaled the rock. and achieved ber generous 
purpose.” 


Our historian now skips over seven years, during which 
matters go on quietly at Springfield. The tutor Craddock 
applies himself devoutly to the instruction of Miss Leslie. 
Mistress Grafton rails at the puritans, and their odd ways, and 
daily breaks the laws against ‘ costly apparel;” while Everell 
is in England, dezng polished—as we say now-a-days—re- 
membering Magawisca, with grateful admiration, and Miss 
Leslie with a sentiment yet more tender. 

In a little family excursion among the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethel, ‘* Master Craddock” is bitten by a rat- 
tle-snake, and cured by the herbs and powwowing of an old 
Indian woman named Nelema. Our female physician is im- 
mediately called before the magistrates, condemned for a 
witch, and sent to prison. Hence she escapes—no one knows 
how—but no one excepting Miss Leslie, had any doubts of 
her league with the evil one. 


That young lady did not fall in with the gravity of the 
Jury, 1826.—No. 291. 5 
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times: her buoyant spirit, her love of that liberty of which 
she heard so much, and her native good sense inclined her 
sometimes to take her own way, in spite of all the sage 
lectures she received on the “ inferiority of youth.” Mr. 
Fletcher, her fond advocate, was therefore prevailed on to 
commit her for a time to the instructions of Madam Win- 
throp, the governor’s most exemplary lady, and the example 
of her gracious niece, Esther Downing. 

Mrs. Grafton was delighted with the chance of sporting 
her silks and satins, in Boston, but Hope preferred sporting 
herself in her guardian’s untamed domain. Opposition, how- 
ever, to the will of the elders, was altogether out of the ques- 
tion and she resolved to encounter “ the straight-laced madam 
Winthrop, and her demure niece,” with befitting grace. 

The visiters had resided but a short time in the governor’s 
family, when Everell Fletcher arrives from England, and at 
the same moment, but in a different ship, sir Philip Gardiner. 
The former, was all that the most prominent young man in 
a novel ought to be, and the latter, a hypocritical villain, 
who, to answer some sinister ends, had assumed the habit 
and manners of the -honest pilgrims. On their way to the 
governor’s, they were accidentally met by the young ladies, 
Hope Leslie and Esther Downing—who, though unlike in 
character, had kindly mingled, and become bosom friends. 
Hope was delighted with the meeting, and Esther was 
confused. As it afterwards appeared, the latter had known 
Everell in England, had given him her heart, and not find- 
ing a reciprocal feeling, had lost her health, and been sent 
to America for the benefit of sea air. Some indications of a 
general rising amongst the Indians induces Mononotto to 
approach the English settlements. Old Nelema, the proscrib- 
ed witch, had reached his wigwam and related her escape 
from prison, by the aid of Hope Leslie, and her consequent 
promise to obtain for her benefactress a sight of her sister. 
She assured the chief that the redemption of her promise 
was necessary to the success of their plans. ‘T’o accomplish 
this superstition, he takes Oneco and his “ Little White Bird” 
Mary (or Faith) with him. Magawisca could not be left be- 
hind, for her genius and courage would be useful to his en- 
terprise. This noble girl, as much the heroine of the book as 
Hope Leslie herself, contrives a secret meeting with Hope, 
and tells her the shocking fact that her sister is married to 
Oneco! but that she shall see her; and the opportunity of a 
party to a neighbouring island is to be embraced for the in- 
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terview of the sisters- The eventful day arrived: but the con- 
versation of the sisters is suddenly interrupted: 


‘‘ A loud yell burst from the savages; Magawisca caught Mary by the 
arms, and Hope turning, perceived that a boat filled with armed men, 
had passed the projecting point of land, and borne in by the tide, it in- 
stantly touched the beach, and in another instant Magawisca and Mary 
were prisoners. Hope saw the men were in the uniform of the governor’s 
guard. One moment before she would have given worlds to have had her 
sister in her power; but now, the first impulse of her generous spirit, was 
an aborrence of her seeming treachery to her friends. ‘* Oh, Oneco,”’ 
she cried, springing towards the canoe, ‘ { did not—indeed I did not know 
of it.” Ske had scarcely uttered the words, which fell from her, neither 
understood nor heeded, when Oneco caught her in his arms, and shouting 
to Magawisca to tell the English, that as they dealt by Mary, so would he 
deal by her sister; he gave the canoe the first impulse, and it shot out like 
an arrow, distancing and defying pursuit.” 


Old Mononotto had attended his children, and waited in 
the canoe—a storm arose—he is struck by lightning—Oneco 
pushes to an island, and while he is endeavouring to recover 
his father, the distracted Hope jumps into the canoe, and 
after many perils arrives at governor Winthrop’s. 

Poor Magawisca, mean time, is thrown into prison, ar- 
raigned, and tried as a conspirator against the state. Everell 
labours for her acquittal, and sir Philip, whose own safety 
was involved in the issue, for her condemnation. But the 
court adjourns without coming to a decision. She is soon 
after enabled to escape by the contrivance of Hope and Eve- 
rell. This last achievement is described, with admirable vi- 
vacity; we extract a part of it, for the entertainment of our 
readers. 


‘* Hope had retired to the study with Master Cradock, where she de- 
lighted her tutor with her seemingly profound attention to his criticisms 
onher Italian author ‘+ You see, Miss Hope Leslie,” he said, intent on 
illustrating a difficult passage, ‘‘ the point here lies in this, that Orlando 
hesitates whether to go to the rescue of Beatrice.” 

‘** Ah, stop there, Master Cradock, you speak an admonition to me. 
You have yourself told me, the Romans believed that words spoken by 
those iguorant of their affairs, but applicable to them, were good or bad 
omens.” 

‘** True, true—you do honour your tutor beyond his deserts, in treasur- 
ing these little classical notices, that it hath been my rare privilege to 
plant in your mind. But how were my words an admonition to you, Miss 
Hope Leslie?” 

‘** By reminding me of a duty to a friend who sadly needs my help—and 
thine too, my good tutor.” 

** My help!—your friend! It shall be as freely granted as Jonathan’s 
was to David, or Orpheus’ to Eurydice.”’ 

‘* The task to be dene,” said Hope, while she could not forbear laughing 
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at Cradock’s comparing himself to the master of music, *‘ is not very uu 
like that of Orpheus.’? But we have no time to lose—put on your cloak, 
Master Cradock, while I tell Robin what to say if we are inquired for.”’ 

** My cloak! you forget we are in the summer solstice; and the evening 
is somewhat over sultry, so that even now, with my common habiliments, 
i am in a drip.” 

‘‘So much the more need to guard against the evening air,”’ said Hope, 
who had her own secret and urgent reasons for insisting on the cloak; 
‘put on the cloak, Master Cradock, and move quick, and softly, for I 
would pass out without notice from the family.” 


Arrived at the prison, the jailer refuses to admit them, 
because they brought no passport:—“ Why,” said Barnaby, 
“I could not let in the king, if he were to come from his 
throne—the king truly, he is but as his subjects now; but if 
the first parliament man, were to come here, I could not let 
him in without a permit from the governor.” Hope’s win- 
ning words, however, overcame his scruples, and the plotters 
obtain entrance to Magawisca. 


** Hope, quick as she was in invention and action, felt that she had avery 
brief space to effect her purposed arrangements, and while she hesitated 
as to the best mode of beginning, Cradock, who nothing doubted he had 
been brought hither as a ghostly teacher, asked whether *‘ he should com- 
mence with prayei: or exhortation?” 

‘* Neither—neither, Master Cradock—do just as I bid you; you will not 
hesitate to help a fellow creature out of deep, unmerited distress?” this 
was uttered in a tone of half inquiry and half assertion, that enforced by 
Hope’s earnest imploring manner, quickened Cradock’s slow apprehen- 
sion, She perceived the light was dawning on his mind, and she turned 
from him to Magawisca: * Magawisca,” she said, stooping over her, 
‘‘ rouse yourself—trust me—I have come to release you.”” She made no 
reply, nor movement: ‘* Oh! there is not a moment to lose. Magawisca, 
listen to me—speak to me.”’ 

‘¢ Thou didst once deceive and betray me, Hope Leslie,” she replied, 
without raising her head. 

Hope concisely explained the secret machinations of sir Philip, by 
which she had been made the unconscious and innocent instrument of be- 
traying her. ‘* Then, Hope Leslie,” she exclaimed, rising from her ab- 
ject seat, and throwing off her blanket, ‘‘ thy soul is unstained, and Everell 
Fletcher’s truth will not be linked to falsehood.” 

Hope would have explained that her destiny and Everell’s were not to 
be interwoven, but she had neither time nor heart for it. ‘* You are too 
generous, Magawisca,”’ she said, in a tremulous tone, “‘ to think of any one 
but yourself, now—we have not a breath to lose—take this ribbon,” and 
she untied her sash; ‘* bind your hair tight with it, so that you can draw 
Master Cradock’s wig over your head—you must exchange dresses with 
him.” ale 
** Nay, Hope Leslie, I cannot leave another in my net.” 

‘* You must not hesitate, Magawisca—you will be freed—he runs no 
risk, will suffer no harm—Everell awaits you—speed, I pray you.”? She 
‘urned to Cradock, *‘ now, my good tutor,” she said, in her most persuasive 
tones, lend me your aid, quickly—Magawisca must have the loan of 
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your wig, bat, boots, and cloak, and you must sit down there on her bed, 
and let me wrap you in ber blanket.” 

Cradock retreated to the wall, planted bimself against it, shut his eyes, 
and covered his ears with his bands. that temptation might, at every en- 
trance, be quite shut out. ‘Oh! I scruple, I scruple,” he articulated ina 
voice of the deepest distress. 

‘** Scruple not. dear Master Cradock,”’ replied Hope, pulling down one 
uf his hands, and holding it between both hers, ‘‘no harm can, no barm 
shall befall you.” 

“ Think not, sweet Miss Hope, it’s for the perishing body I am thought- 
ful; for thy sake I would bare my neck to the slayer; to thy least wish I 
would give the remnant of my days; but I scruple if it be lawful for 2 
christian mao to lend this aid to an idolater.”’ 

‘¢ Ob! is that all? we have no time to answer such scruples now, but to- 
morrow, Master Cradock, | will show you that ycu greatly err;” and as she 
said this, she proceeded, without any further ceremony, to devest the old 
man of his wig, which she very,carefully adjusted on Magawisca’s head. 
Both parties were passive in ber hands, Magawisa not seeming to relish 
much better than Cradock, the false character she was assuming. Such 
was Cradock’s habitual deference to his young mistress, that it was mo- 
rally impossible for him to make any physical resistance to her movements: 
but neither his conscience, nor his apprehensions for her, would permit 
him to be silent when he felt a conviction that she was doing, and he was 
suffering, an act that was a plain transgression of a holy law. 

“ Stay thy band,” he said, in a beseeching voice, ‘* and let not thy feet 
move so swiftly to destruction.”’ 

*‘ Just raise your foot, while I draw off this boot, Master Cradock.” 

He mechanically obeyed, but at the same time continued his admoni- 
tion: ‘* Was not Jehoshaphat reproved of Micaiah the prophet, for going 
down to the help of Ahab?” 

‘“¢ Now the other foot, Master Cradock—there, that will do. Draw them 
on, Magawisca, right over your moccasins——quick, | beseech you.” 

“Was not the good king Josiah reproved in the matter of Pharaoh-ne- 
choh?” 

** Oh, Magawisca! how shall I ever make your slender shoulders and 
straight back look any thing like Master Cradock’s broad, round shoul- 
derst One glance of Barnaby’s dim old eyes will detect you. Ab! this 
will do—I will bind the pillow on wiih the sheet.’’ While she was utter- 
ing the device, she accomplished it. She then threw Magawisca’s mantle 
over her expanded shoulders, and Cradock’s cloak over all; and, finally, 
the wig was surmounted by the old man’s steeple-crowned hat. ‘* Now,” 
she said, almost screaming with joy at the transformation so suddenly et- 
fected, “‘ now, Magawisca., all d- pends on yourself: if you will but contrive 
to screen your face, and shnfile a little in your gait. all will go well.” 

The hope of liberty—of deliverance from her galling imprisonment—of 
escape beyond the power and dominion of her enemies, had now taken full 
possession of Magawisca; and the thought that she should owe her release 
to Everell and to Hope, who in her imagination was identified with him, 
filled her with emotions of joy, resembling those a saint may feel, when 
she sees in vision the ministering angels sent to set her free from her 
earthly prison; ‘‘ J will do all thou shalt command me, Hope Leslie; thou 
art indeed a spirit of light, and love, and beauty.” 

“* True, true, true,” cried Cradock, losing, in the instincts of bis affec- 
tion, the opposition he had so valorously maintained, and his feelings 
fowing back into their accustomed chaunel. “ Thou woman in man’s at- 
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lire, it is given to thee to utter truth, even as of old, lying oracles were 
wont to speak words of prophecy.” 

Hope had not, as may be imagined, stood still to listen to this long sen- 
tence, uttered in her tutor’s deliberate, entrecoupé manner, but in the 
meanwhile she had, with an almost supernatural celerity of movement, ar- 
range every thing to present the same aspect as when Barnaby first 
opened the duor of the dungeon. She drew Cradock to the bed, seated him 
there, and wrapped the blanket about him as it had enveloped Magawisca. 
‘Qh! I hear Baruaby,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ dear Waster Cradock, sit a lit- 
tle straighter—there—-that wil] do—turn a little more side-wise, you will 
not look so broad--there—that ’s better.” 

** Miss Hope Leslie, ye have perverted the simple-minded.” 

** Say not another word, Vaster Cradock; pray do uot breathe so like 
a trumpet; ab, I see it is my fault ’ She re adjusted the blanket, which she 
had drawn so close over the unresisting creature’s face as almost io suffo- 
cate him. ‘Now, Magawisca, sit down on this stool—your back io the 
door, close to Master Cradock, as if you were talking with him.” All was 
now arranged to her mind, and she spent the remaining half instant in 
whispering consolations to Cradock: ‘+ Do not let your heart fail you, my 
gvod kind tutor—in one hour you shall be relieved.’? Cradock would 
have again explained that he was regardless of any personal risk, but she 
interrupted him: ** Nay, you need not speak; | know that is not your pre- 
sent care, but do not be troubled; we are commanded to do good to all-— 
the rain falleth on the just and the unjust —and if we are to help our ene- 
my’s ox out of the pit, much more our enemy. This best of all thy kind 
services shall be requited. I will be achild to thy old age—tush—there’ s 
Barnaby.” 

She moved a few steps from the parties, and when the gaoler opened 
the door, she appeared to be awaiting him: ‘‘ Just in season, good Master 
Tuttle; my tutor has nothing more tosay, and I am as impatient to go, as 
you are to have me gone.” 

**1t us only for your own sake that I am impatient, Miss Hope; let us 
make ali baste out.” He took up the lamp which he had left in the cell, 
trimmed it, and raised the wick, that it might better serve to guide them 
through the dark passage. 

Hope was alarmed by the sudden increase of light—* lend me the lamp, 
Barnaby,” she said, ‘ to look for my glove—where can I have dropped 
it? It must be somewhere about here. | shall find itia a minute, Master 
Cradock, you had best go on while I am looking.” 

Magawisca obeyed the hint, while Hupe in her pretended search, so 
skilfully managed the light. that not aray of it touched Magawisca’s face: 
She had passed Barnaby—-Hope thought the worsi danger escaped. ‘ Ah, 
here it is,” she said, and by way of precaution, she added, in the most 
careless tone she could assume, ‘‘ I will carry the lamp for you, Barnaby.” 

** No, no, thank you. Miss Leslie, | always like to carry the light my- 
self; and besides, | must take a good look at you both before I lock the 
door. It isa rule | always observe in such cases, lest I should be left to 
‘ brood the eggs the fox has sucked.’ It is a prujent rule I assure you, 
always to be sure you take out the same jou let in. Here, Master Cra- 
dock, turn round, if you please, to the light, just for form’s sake.” 

Magawisca had advanced several steps into the passage, and Hope’s first 
impulse was to scream to her to run, but a second, and happier thought 
prevailed, and taking her shawl, which was hanging negligently over her 
arm, she contrived in throwing it over her head, to sweep it across Bare 
naby’s lamp, in such a way as te extinguish the light beyond the possibi- 
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lity of recovery, as Barnaby proved, by vainly trying to blow it again 
into a flame. 

*¢ Do not put yourself to any furtber trouble about it, Barnaby, it was 
all my fault; but it matters not, you know the way—just give me your 
arm, and Master Cradock can take bold of my shawl, and we shall grope 
through this passage without any difficulty.” 

Barnaby arranged himself as she suggested, and then hoping her sudden 
action had broken the chain of his thoughts, and determined he should 
not have time to resume it, she said,—‘* Whea you write to Ruth, Bar- 
naby, be sure you commend mc kindly to her; and tell her, that I have 
done the baby linen I promised her, and that I hope little Barnaby will 
prove as good a map as his grandfather.”’ 

“Oh, thank ye, Miss Hope, | trust, by the blessing of the Lord, much 
better; but they do say,”’ added the old man, with a natural ancestral 
complacency, *‘ they do say he favours me; he ’s got the true Tuttie chin, 
the little dog!” 

** You cannot tell yet whether he is gifted in psalmody, Barnaby?” 

** La. Miss Hope, you must mean to joke. Why little Barnaby is not 
five weeks old till next Wednesday morning, half past three o’clock. But 
I’m sure he will take to psalmody as if I knew; there never was a Tuttle 
that did not.” 

Our heroine thus happily succeeded in beguiling the way to the top of 
the staircase, where a passage diverged to the outer door, and there with 
many thanks, and assurances of future gratitude, she bade Barnaby good 
night, and anticipating any observation he might make of Cradock’s si- 
lence, she said, *‘ my tutor seems to have fallen into one of his reveries; 
but never mind, another time he will remember to greet and thank you.” 

Barnaby was turning away from the door, when be recollected that the 
sudden extinction of the candle had prevented his intenced professional 
inspection. ‘* Miss Hope Leslie.”” he cried, * be so good as to slay one 
moment, while [ get a lic bt; the night is so murky that I cannot see, even 
here, the lineaments of Master Cradock’s complexion.” 

‘*Pshaw, Barnaby, for mercy’s sake do not detain us now for such an 
idle ceremony ; you see the /inewments of that furm, I think ; we must have 
been witches indeed, to have transformed Magawisca’s slender person 
into that enormous bulk; but one sense is as good as anothcr—speak, 
Master Cradock,” she added, relying on Magawisca’s discretion. ‘‘ Ob, 
he is in one of his silent fits, and a stroke of lightning would scarcely bring 
a sound from him, so good night, Barnaby,” she concluded, gently putting 
him back and shutting the door. 

‘It is marvellous,’ thought Barnaby, as he reluctantly acquiesced in re- 
linquishing the letter of his duty, ‘ how this young creature spins me round, 
at her will, like a top. 1 think she keeps the key to all hearts.” 

With this natural reflection he retired io rest, without taking the trou- 
ble to return to the dungeon, which he would have done, if he had really 
felt one apprehension of the fraud that had been there perpetrated. 

At the instant the prison door was closed, Magawisca devested herself 
of her hideous disguise, and proceeded on with Hope, to the place where 
Everell was awaiting them, with the necessary means to transport ber be- 
yond the danger of pursuit. But while our beroine is hastenivg onward, 
with a bounding step and exulting heart, we must acquaint our readers 
with the cruel conspiracy that was maturing against her.” 


Whilst all these operations were in progress, the mutual 
attachment of Everell and Hope, which had been formed in 
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childhood, was maturing in strength and permanency. But 
all the rulers, except the elder Fletcher, were anxious to mo- 
derate the vivacity of the young man by an union with Miss 
Downing. A contract was at length effected by the myste- 
rious conduct of Hope, in the pursuit of her benevolent 
schemes—by the machinations of sir Philip, her rejected 
lover—and by the part which she had taken in promoting 
the happiness of her friend, at the sacrifice of her own. 

Jennet, an officious prating servant, overhearing a con- 
sultation between Everell and Hope, about the liberation of 
Magawisca, communicates it to the baronet, who eagerly 
seizes the proposed opportunity of finding Miss Leslie at a 
late hour, in the street with her Indian protegé, to bear her 
off to England; not doubting but time would work a revolu- 
tion in his favour, and the lady, and her wealth, become his 
own. The ship, prepared for the purpose, laid at anchor in 
the bay—his accomplices were secured, and every thing look- 
ed promising; but unluckily for him on the night appointed 
for the double enterprise, Oneco, disguised as a poor sailor, 
got access to the government house, where his wife had been 
lodged, and humanely treated—and carried her off, together 
with the tattling Jennet, who came in their way, and could 
not otherwise be disposed of, without discovering their flight. 
The party were met by sir Philip’s gang, and poor Jennet, 
whose head was closely tied up in her shawl, was mistaken 
for Miss Leslie, and borne off to the vessel, where the baro- 
net received her. 


** Ob forgive—-forgive,” whispered sir Philip, *‘ this horrible—necessary 
outrage. Lean on me, | will conduct you away from these wretches—a 
room is prepared for you—Rosa shall attend you—you are queen here— 
you command us all. Forgive—forgive—and fear nothing. I will not re- 
move your skreen till you are beyond the lawless gaze of these fellows— 
here, Roslin!” be called, for he still kept up the farce of Rosa’s disguise 
in the presence of the ship’s company, “ here Roslin!—take the lamp, 
and follow me.” 

Rosa obeyed, her bosom heaving with struggling emotions, and her hand 
trembling so that she could scarcely hold the lamp. ‘ Bear the light up, 
and more steadily, Roslin. Nay, my beloved—adored mistress, do not 
falter; hasten forward—in one minute more we shall be below, in your 
own domain, where you may admit or exclude me at pleasure. Do not 
struggle thus—you have driven me to this violence—you must forgive the 
madness you have caused. Iam your slave for lite.” 

They had just passed down the steps that served as a companion way. 
when sir Philip observed on his right hand, an uncovered barrel of gun- 
powder. It had been left in this exposed situation by a careless fellow, 
intrusted with the preparation of the fire-arms for the expedition to the 
town. * Have a care,” cried sir Philip to Rosa, who was just coming down 
the stairs: ‘* stav where vou are—do not approach that gunpowder with 
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the light.”” He heard a footstep above. ‘‘ Here, friend,” he called, ‘‘ lend 
us a hand; come down and cover this powder. We cannot discreetly move 
an inch.” The footsteps ceased, but there was no reply to the call. “I 
cannot leave Miss Leslie,’ continued sir Philip, ‘ she leans on me as if 
she were fainting. Set down your lamp, Rosa, and come yourself, and 
cover the barrel.” 

Rosa did not set down the lamp, but moved forward oue or two steps 
with it in her hand, and then paused. She seemed revolving some dreadful 
purpose in her mind. Her eyes glanced wildly from sir Philip to his help- 
less victim—then she groaned alcud, and pressed her hand upon her head 
as if it were bursting. 

Sir Philip did not observe her—he was intent upon his companion. 
‘‘ She is certainly fainting,”’ he said, ‘it is the close air and this cursed 
shawl.” He attempted to remove it, but the knot by which it was 
tied baffled his skill, and he again shouted to Rosa, “‘ Why do you not 
obey me? Miss Leslie is suffocating—set down the lamp, I say, and call 
assistance. Damnation!” he screamed, ‘‘ what means the girl?”’ as Rosa 
made one desperate leap forward, and shrieking, ‘‘ it cannot be worse for 
any of us!” threw the lamp into the barrel. 

The explosion was instantaneous—the hapless, pitiable girl—her guilty 
destroyer—his victim—the crew—the vessel, rent to fragments, were 
hurled into the air, and soon engulfed in the waves.” 


The story concludes with the marriage of the heroine to 
Everell Fletcher; Miss Downing having magnanimously re- 
signed him to the woman he preferred, and departed without 
the trial of leave-taking, to England. 

This very interesting tale, is not written in the straight- 
forward manner, in which we have given the abstract. The 
incidents are numerous and affecting, and so skilfully involved 
that we seldom anticipate the result. The language is sprightly 
and unaffected—and the characters illustrate the times, ac- 
cording to the best accounts which have reached our day. 
We are not competent to judge of the verity of the repre- 
sentation of Indian habits and idioms. As far as we are ena- 
bled to say, our author has been more successful in this 
part of her work, than some preceding writers. Miss S. 
does not claim verisimilitude for the towering Magawisca: 
she says, she has confined herself “ not to the actual, but 
the possible.” She is a fine poetical figure. It is admitted, 
by the accomplished writer, that “ a slight variation has been 
allowed in the chronology of the Pequod war.” We will 
take this occasion to notice in her, and several others, who 
have committed the same anachronism—a “ variation in the 
chronology” of costume. Shawls were not known in Ame- 
rice, until subsequent to the revolution—nor, we believe, in 
England, even, until about that period. Let our antiquarians 
wrap their matrons in a long scarlet broad cloth cloak, and 
the “ sylph-like forms” of their heroines, in a cloak or mantle 
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of silk or satin, and we shall recognise what we have our- 
selves seen. 

These volumes evince a very co.nmendable industry in the 
author in tracing the manners and customs of the olden 
time of our young nation. Her style improves, and her writ- 
ings invariably show that her pen is guided by good sense 
and virtuous feelings. Many passages in Hope Leslie are ex- 
tremely well written. The delivery of Magawisca from the 
prison is incomparable. 





Travels and Adventures in the Persian Provinces on the 
Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea. With an Appendix, 
containing short Notices on the Geology and Commerce of 
Persia. By J. B. Fraser. London, 1826, 4to, pp. 384. 


This is the continuation of Mr. Fraser’s Travels in Persia 
which we were promised in his “ Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorassan.”” The author justly observes of the present 
work, that it “‘consists more of personal adventures, and 
dwells less on statistical and historical details,”’ than the pre- 
ceding, although he admits that the parts of Persia it relates 
to are “ very little known.” For the reasons he has furnished, 
namely, that the greatest proportion of the narrative is con- 
sumed in relations, occasionally somewhat tedious, of his 
personal adventures, and that we miss those particulars re- 
specting the features of a country, “little known,” the cha- 
racter and habits of the people, &c. which constitute the chief 
sources of the gratification derived from the perusal of his 
previous works, the present volume is comparatively deficient 
in interest. 

He arrived at Astrabad, situated at the south-east corner 
of the Caspian Sea, on the sixth of April, 1822, and quitted 
it on the fifteenth. Astrabad was built in the eighth century; 
its extent was once considerable; at present the greater part 
of it is in ruins, Its appearance differs from that of the 
southern and more elevated provinces of Persia. It is closely 
surrounded by thicket or forest, and the gardens which ap- 
pear within the walls increase the picturesque beauty of the 
houses, which are chiefly of wood, constructed in a style of 
architecture rather Indian than Persian. All the streets are 
well paved with stone, and have regular drains to carry off 
the water, which, in most other Persian cities, stagnates in 
pools, or destroys the streets in its course. This peculiar ad- 
vantage the people of Astrabad owe to Shah Abbas (who 
also made the great causeway through Mazunderan); and 
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they are so sensible of its value, that they keep the pavement 
in good repair; whereby Astrabad exhibits a singular air of 
comfort and cleanliness. The causeway referred to extends 
from Kiskar, in the western part of (+heelan, to the foot of 
a pass east of Astrabad, Jeading to Bostam, and from the top 
of that pass along the valley of Mey Omeid and Jah Jerm, 
to a point near Chinnaran, in the valley of Khoordistan, about 
forty-five miles from Mushed. It was formed by filling a 
deep trench with gravel and small stones, laying thereon a 
superstructure of larger stones compactly built together. Mr. 
Fraser (contrary to other authorities) calculates its original 
breadth at fifteen or sixteen feet only, and in some places not 
more than ten. 

Ashruff, once the magnificent abode of Shah Abbas, is 
now a scene of ruins, which are subject to daily dilapidation; 
mean parsimony withholds the court from expending the 
smallest sum for the repair of the buildings, and the splendid 
tiles and marble slabs, brought at a vast expense from dis- 
tant quarries, are carried off by any one who thinks proper 
to do so, and applied to his own use. The town of Ashruff, 
which, tradition states, included within its walls three hun- 
dred baths, besides other public buildings, and a population 
in proportion, now contains only five hundred houses, thinly 
scattered through an extensive jungle. 

At Ashruff, our traveller found his guide and companion, 
Meerza Abdool Rezak, so far gone in a species of melan- 
choly, occasioned by compunction of mind at associating and 
especially eating with a Kaffer, that argument (though he 
was a man of some sense) and ridicule were equally inefh- 
cacious in dispelling it, and they agreed to part at Saree, for 
which place they started on the twentieth of April. They pro- 
ceeded along the causeway, which, from Nica, “ both through 
the cultivated ground and forest, resembled a well-metaled 
English road, being raised in the middle, and having hollows 
or drains along the sides.” On their arrival at Saree, they 
were lodged in the house of the Nazir, or superintendent of 
the household, to Mahomed Koolee Meerza, one of the 
king’s sons, and governor of Mazunderan. As this house. 
was remarkable for its neatness, and is described by the au- 
thor as “one of the neatest and most comfortable he had 
ever seen in Persia,” we shall give his description of it, as 
a specimen of Persian taste and comfort:— 


The house, in so far as met the eye, was good, comfortable, and clean; 
and the rooms of reception were neat and even elegant. The walls were 
nicely plastered, and adorned with devices in stucco, the windows were 
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carved and coloured in forms lise those exhibited in the kaleidoscope. 
Numerous niches in the walls were fitted up with velvet and gold-worked 
coverings. A handsome fire-place occupied one side: beautiful numuds 
and rich carpets were spread above Indian mats on the floor. But the 
moment these rooms were passed, the bare bricks and unplastered walls 
stared you in the face; the passages and staircases were so narrow that 
two persons could hardly pass each other, and every thing looked slovenly 
and unfinished, ‘The approach from without was by a dirty lane, so nar- 
row, that a man on horseback could not reach the door; on either side of 
which were heaps of broken bricks and earth, dirt, and pools of green or 
slimy water.—p. 34. 


Saree, the capital of Mazunderan, a place of great anti- 
quity, and formerly of much importance, is now insignificant, 
it is about two miles only in circuit; the streets are unpaved, 
and the bazars miserable. The object in it most worthy of 
examination is a tower of cylindrical shape, with a conical 
top, rising to the height of about one hundred feet, its internal 
diameter being somewhat less than thirty. It is built of burnt 
brick and mortar, put together with excellent workmanship, 
and resembles, in the style of its architecture, other towns 
met with by the author in Khorassan. The name of the tower 
is Gombuz-e-selm-e- Toor. 

The manners of the Mazunderanees Mr. Fraser repre- 
sents in an unfavourable light. The higher ranks are igno- 
rant, arrogant, and excessively bigoted, though notorious 
transgressors of the law of Mahomet; the poorer classes are 
in a state of only partial civilization. Ramzaun Beg, our tra- 
veller’s host, though a very excellent specimen of a Mazun- 
deranee, was not only an opium-eater, but a drinker of wine, 
and sooffee, or free-thinker; yet he shrunk from polluting 
himself by eating from the same pillaw with Mr. Fraser, 
who, our readers will perhaps recollect, had nominally be- 
come a Mussulman. 

Previous to quitting Saree, our traveller visited Furrah- 
bad, at the mouth of the river Thedjin, which falls into the 
Caspian. The city was also renowned as having been the 
residence of Shah Abbas, and as the place where he ended 
his days. Notwithstanding the interest which attaches to a 
place which was the last scene of the life of a prince who 
holds so celebrated a rank amongst the sovereigns of Persia, 
Furrahbad is in ruins; its cultivated plain is almost abandon- 
ed; and “‘ the thicket and the forest are now again invading 
it, and effacing the traces of man.” At no great distance 
from it, on the sea-side, is a small establishment for the pur- 
pose of catching sturgeon and curing them for the Russian 
market. The farmer of the fishery is an Armenian. There 
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s a similar fishery at the river Mazzur, further westward, 
rented by Russians. 

Mr. Fraser left Saree for Balfroosh, which presented an 
unique spectacle of a Persian town purely mercantile, peopled 
entirely with merchants, mechanics, and their dependants, 
not a khan or noble is found in the place; even the governor 
is a merchant. Mr. Fraser describes it as prosperous and 
happy, far beyond any in Persia, and as exhibiting an air of 
plenty, ease, and comfort, rarely, if ever, met with in that 
country. Nor is its commercial character injurious to its 
reputation for learning: Balfroosh is as celebrated for the 
number and eminence of its moolahs, or learned men, as for 
its merchants; and it contains between twenty and thirty ma- 
drissas. 

From Balfroosh he proceeded to Amol, through a more 
open country than before; the fields divided by hedges, and 
the ground in general intersected by water-courses. The 
roads of Mazunderan, Mr, Fraser says, present a singular 
appearance, being ribbed transversely, as if by art, into the 
resemblance of a ploughed field, which is caused by the re- 
gular tread of cattle; their feet, following each other in suc- 
cession with equal steps, sink constantly into the same place; 
so that the path becomes a series of ridges of solid earth and 
hollows of mud, corresponding with the pace of a cow. 

Amol contains between 4,000 and 5,000 houses, and from 
35,000 to 40,000 souls, when the city is fullest; but the num- 
ber varies at different seasons. The only object in the city 
worth notice is a fine mausoleum, erected by Shah Abbas 
over the remains of a prince of Mazunderan, named Meer 
Buzoorg, which, like every other ancient building in these 
parts, is in ruins. ‘To prove how far the inhabitants of Ma- 
zunderan have fallen behind those of most parts of Persia in 
the refinements of life, Mr. Fraser relates that, wishing to 
recruit his stock of tea, he vainly inquired after that article, 
both at Amol and Balfroosh. The only parcel he could find 
was about a quarter of a pound, at a druggist’s shop, which 
was retailed in trifling quantities, at the rate of about forty 
shillings a pound. What is more extraordinary, on asking 
for coffee, they were ignorant of even the name! 

Upon leaving Amol, our traveller skirted the sea-shore, 
and the prospects he now enjoyed compensated for many of 
the evils attendant upon his journey: the blue sea; the deep 
and magnificent forests, interspersed with fields and cottages; 
the mountains rising like a wall to a height of 6,000 feet, in 
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of fish, large shoals of which could be seen, pursued by cor: 
morants, sea-eagles, and gulls. Mr. F. shota species of otter, 
called by the natives “ sea-dog.” It is unfortunate that his 
descriptions of objects of natural history are su defective; he 
tells us merely that it was about three feet and a half long, 
including a short tail; that its head resembled that of an otter; 
that the body was covered with thick fine brown hair; and 
that all the four feet were webbed. The water near the shore 
was barely brackish, and sometimes so fresh that the horses 
drank it readily. 

Lahajan, the first place of any importance in Gheelan, is 
celebrated for its silk. Much rice is cultivated in its vicinity; 
and Mr. Fraser gives a minute account of this branch of ag- 
riculture, which does not, however, essentially differ from 
the system of rice-cultivation in other parts. He reached 
Resht, the capital of Gheelan, May 19th. 

This town (one of the very few places in the province de- 
serving of that title) contains a population of between 60,000 
and 80,000 souls. It contains nothing worthy of remark, ex- 
cept the number and impudence of its beggars, who swarm 
in the streets, disgusting the eves of passengers by their filthy 
and loathsome appearance, many of them labouring under 
leprosy and other hideous diseases. Some of these wretches 
were opium-eaters, and heightened the horror inspired by 
their emaciated and frightful aspect, by exclaiming, in a sort 
of frenzy, ‘* For the sake of God, of the Prophet, and of Alee, 
give me some money to buy opium, or I shall die!” Hadjees 
and religious mendicants likewise abound in Resht. 

At this place Mr. Fraser was agreeably surprised by a visit 
from a Persian named Meerza Mahomed Reza, who ad- 
dressed him in good English He was one of the young men 
who had been sent to England for education by Prince Abbas 
Meerza. This individual, though he proved in the sequel to 
be not entirely free from the selfishness inherent in the Per- 
sian character, seems to have rendered our traveller many 
good offices; and his collection of English books was an 
agreeable solace to him, whilst detained at this place. Mr. 
Moore will doubtless be gratified to hear that his Lalla 
Rookh has found its way to the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian, and can recommend itself to the taste of the country- 
men of Hafiz and Firdousi. 

Resht was at this time governed by Alee Reza Meerza, 
a youth of about sixteen, naib or deputy to his elder brother, 
Mahomed Reza Meerza, who had been summoned to Teh- 
ran. This young deputy seems to have behaved with great 
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harshness towards Mr. Fraser. He received him at first in 
a very contemptuous manner; subsequently, he thought pro- 
per to order him to be detained as a prisoner, in consequence 
of a statement made by some gossip at the royal court, which 
reached Resht, that My. Fraser was a Russian spy. As soon 
as this order was issued, our traveller experienced the most 
unmannerly behaviour from the authorities of the place; and 
as it was uncertain when the elder -prince would return to 
Resht, he contrived to effect his escape, in company with a 
seyd, called Alee. 

The adventures which befel Mr. Fraser in this journey, 
his recapture and reconveyance back, together with the rough 
and inhuman treatment which he and his companion endured 
from the Talish mountaineers who retook them, form, per- 
haps, the most amusing portion of the work. When he was 
brought back to Resht, the mistake respecting his character 
had been discovered, and the local government made some 
apology for the indignity he had suffered. Nothing, however, 
was offered in the way of substantial redress, except the re- 
turn of some of the articles of which he had been plundered, 
and thirty tomauns, about 16/. which Mr. Fraser’s necessities 
obliged him to accept, whereby he cancelled his claim for 
reparation. Even at Tabreez, the Caimookan, or chief mi- 
nister of Abbas Meerza, showed no disposition to do him 
justice; rather enjoying the details of the drubbings which 
the Englishman had received; recapitulating them in a man- 
ner which reminds one of that in which Scapin, in ). oliere’s 
farce, persecutes the old gentleman, whose carcase he had 
belaboured with coups de baton 

O! the Ghelanees, the most remarkable are the mountain 
tribes of Talish. They possess many traits in common with 
the ancient highlanders of Scotland, except that they are 
more ferocious. ‘Their district has been the theatre of war 
between the Russian and the Persian empires. Mustapha 
Khan, chief of the Talish tribes, shook off the authority of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, the late king of Persia, and placed 
himself under the authority of the Russians, whom he invited 
to Lankeroon, avd who succeeded in 1813, in carrying that 
place by assault. During the life of Mustapha Khan, Russian 
Talish, as it ts called, was nominally subject to that empire; 
since his death, it has been parcelled out amongst his family. 
Persian Talish has likewise been divided amongst several 
chiefs, by the policy ot the court of Persia. 

Mr. Fraser quitted Resht finally on the 2d July, 1822, 
and reached Tabreez on the 12th, where he found that the 
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report which he had previously heard was accurate, namely, 
that Mr. Willock, the English Chargé d’ Affaires, had left 
Persia for England. ‘The cause of this step Mr. F. relates 
as follows: 


It appeared that demands for certain arrears of subsidy had been made 
by the king of Persia upon Mr. Willock, who, from circumstances not ne- 
cessary to relate here, could not comply with them. His majesty, badly 
advised by persons whom it ill became to urge any measure hostile or in- 
sulting to England, forgot his own dignity so far as to send a message to 
Mr. Willock, of a very uncourteous, and even a threatening nature. Mr. 
Willock declared that his free agency was entirely done away, and de- 
manded his passports, and a mehmandar, that he might leave the country. 
His firmness brought the semi-barbarous court to its senses; the Shah disa- 
vowed his message, and showed to the astonished Persians the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of their ‘* King of Kings”’ prevaricating, and eating his own 
words, before the representative of a distant nation, unsupported by the 
smallest force.—p. 303. 


A great deal has been reported in Europe about the vast 
improvements making by Abbas Meerza in the provinces 
under his government; but, according to Mr. Fraser, these 
reports have but little foundation in fact. The arsenal and 
magazines were trifling toa degree hardly to be credited, and 
calculated to excite little else than contempt. The parsimony 
of the government palsies every effort at improvement; the 
army was in a state of disorganization, for want of pay, at 
the commencement of the Turkish campaign in 1822. The 
eagerness to introduce European discipline amongst his 
troops, appears to have originated in a sort of childish love 
of novelty in Abbas Meerza, rather than from any conviction 
of its superiority, or anxiety for solid improvement. The 
character of the prince is thus drawn by Mr. Fraser, who 
derived his knowledge from conversation with Europeans 
and natives at Tabreez, possessed of the best means of ap- 
preciating his character:—— 

In point of personal courage, the prince is said to be far from pre-emi- 
nent; aad his moral conduct is not less objectionable, in any respect, than 
that of his countrymen in general. He is subject, in so high a degree, to 
that common failing of princes, a love of flattery, and a dislike to listen to 
disagreeable truths, that he cannot bear any one about him whose powers 
of mind, or openness of character, throws restraint upon his own Caprices. 
Hence most men of ability have been driven from his councils, and even 
the old Caimookan was forced io mancuvre, and earn his confidence by 
address. 1 have understood that he is not by any means naturally penuri- 
ous. Most people, indeed, allow, that though he is not exempt from the 
meanness common to his countrymen, he is rather disposed to be liberal in 


his dealings; but he is a wretched economist, and dissipates a large income 
in a way that redounds neither to his credit nor advantage. He unfortu- 
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siately does not possess that happy graciousness of manner which doubles 
the value of a gift, and makes a trifle seem precious. On the contrary, 
from some unlucky want of address, a boon from his hand seems rather to 
lose than improve in value; and a petitioner, although successful, often re- 
tires more disgusted by his reception than gratified by his success. These 
defects have, unquestionably, very much hurt the popularity of Abbas 
Meerza; and were it not that, on the death of his father, he probably will 
be put in possession of more solid means of support than his own resources 
can supply, his success in the anticipated struggle for the throne would be 
very questionable.—pp. 310,311. 


The Caimookan, or chief minister, is described as a man 
of violent passions, but disposed to justice (though not in 
Mr. Fraser’s case), and strongly imbued with a desire for the 
prosperity of his country. He is said to be favourably inclined 
towards England, and to hate the Russians. When Mr. Fra- 
ser was at Tabreez, this minister was employed in writing a 
book to refute a treatise which the late Mr. Martyn* (who 
was accustomed to converse with, and often confounded, the 
learned moollahs) composed in Persian, containing a sum- 
mary of the arguments he had used in conversation against 
the Mahomedan religion, challenging the moollahs to answer 
it if they could. Finding none of the learned doctors disposed 
to undertake the task, he resolved to do it himself. He wrote 
much, but without effect; and Mr. Fraser adds, “ it has been 
said that this matter cost him more sleepless nights than all 
his state-business.” What might have been the success of 
his labours, had he been permitted to finish them, can only 
be conjectured; whilst deeply engaged in them, the epidemic 
cholera began to rage in the city: the Caimookan was seized 
with it, and died under the rough remedies prescribed by the 
native physicians. 

Before Mr. Fraser left Tabreez, he made an excursion, 
with major Monteith, to the northern shore of the lake of 
Ooroomea, which is contiguous to some of the most fertile 
districts in Persia. A government capable of perceiving and 
of employing the means of improving this country, could ea- 
sily, by rendering navigable some of the streams which fall 
into the lake, open an advantageous market to the produce 
of the rich and well-cultivated vallies through which. they 
run, now almost valueless. 

To the west of the districts of Ooroomea and Selmast, or 
Salmas, lies the wild and mountainous country in which the 
Tigris has its sources, and which, Mr. Fraser says, is inha- 


* Mr. Fraser writes this name JWartin; and that of Browne, the travel- 
er, Brown. We observed similar instances of carelessness in his former 
work. 
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bited by a race of Christians of a singularly savage and fe- 
rocious character, and of whom he gives some scanty parti- 
culars:— 


They are said to be the remains of the numerous Christian population 
which inhabited all this part of the country in the times of the Greek em- 
perors, and who were forced by their Mahomedan enemies to take refuge 
in these inaccessible regions. They now almost entirely consist of four dif- 
ferent tribes; the Teearees, by far the most important, amount to about 
ten thousand families; the Kojumees to one thousand; the Jiloos five hun- 
dred; and the Tookabees three hundred. They all live under the rule of 
a sort of prelatical chief, whose dignity is hereditary in the family, although 
the chief himself, being set apart for the church, cannot marry ‘The fa- 
mily name of the present chief is Marchimoon. He acts both as priest and 
general, leading the people to church or to war; and they all pay him im- 
plicit obedience. They are of the Nestorian creed, and hate Roman Ca- 
tholics even more than Mahometans, putting to death, without mercy, all 
that fall into their hands. Indeed they behave little less cruelly to any 
others who unfortunately come in their way. They keep up asort of alli- 
ance with Mustapha Khan Hukaroo, a Khoordisb chief; and can bring 
into the field 14,000 capital natchlock-men. They live exclusively among 
themselves, admitting no one into their country, which is so strong and 
impevetrable that none can enter in it without their leave. The only me- 
thod to obtain admission is to write to Marchimoon, who sometimes grants 
a courteous permission, in which case the stranger is sure of protection 
and the most devoted atiention. If that is withheld, any attempt to enter 
would inevitably be followed by death.—pp. 324, 325. 


We may expect to learn more particulars respecting these 
Khoordish Christians from the missionaries despatched about 
three years back into Persia by the society of Basle, who 
were expressly instructed to direct their attention to them. 

Mr. Fraser returned to Tabreez, which he left August 
29th, 1822, and proceeded, by the way of Teflis and Odessa, 
to Vienna and England. 

The Appendix contains some geological observations on 
the parts of Persia traversed by Mr. Fraser, and an account 
of the commerce of that country. Mr. Fraser observes that 
the revolution in the British eastern trade, through which 
their home manufactures have superseded those of India, 
has had a powerful effect in central and eastern Asia, which is 
now supplied with British goods. “he woollens of Yorkshire 
clothe the nobles of Khorassan, and the cottons of Manches- 
ter and Glasgow are to be found in the bazars of Bockhara, 
Samarcand and Kokaun.” This taste for European goods, 
however, he adds, is but arising; and requires to be fed gra- 
dually and judiciously, till it is matured into a steady de- 
mand. Ihe great obstacles are the long and expensive land 
carriage, the arbitrary imposts in intervening states, and the 
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risk of plunder from robbers or rapacious chiefs. When the 
benefits of commerce shall become known, these obstacles 
will disappear. 


LETTERS OF WASHINGTON. 


ga Head-Quarters, near Dobb’s Ferry, 21st July, 1781. 

Bas SIR, 

Be; I have been honoured by your excellency’s three letters 
of the fourteenth and seventeenth of this month, with the se- 
veral resolutions of congress, and extracts from intercepted 
letters, enclosed. 

Iam much obliged by your attention in the communication 
of the extracts, although I had been favoured with them 
through another channel previous to the receipt of your fa- 
vour. The intelligence to be collected from them, if properly 
improved, [ think may turn greatly to our advantage. 

I take this opportunity most sincerely to congratulate you, 

: sir, on the honour conferred upon you by congress, in being 
i. elected to preside in that most respectable body. Happy, as 

: I expect to be, in your correspondence, I dare say I shall 
“ have no reason to complain of the mode of your conducting 
it; as, from a knowledge of your character, I flatter myself 
it will ever be performed with great propriety. I take the 
liberty however to request, as a particular favour, that you 
will be so good as to convey to me, as you have opportunity, 
any interesting intelligence which you may receive, either 
from Europe, or respecting our continental affairs. Your 
situation will put it particularly in your power to oblige me 
in this request; and be assured, sir, that a greater obligation 
cannot be conferred, since, for want of communication in this 
way, I have often been left in the dark in matters which es- 
sentially concern the public welfare, and which, if known, 
might be very influential in the government of my conduct 
in the military line. 

I am happy to be informed, by accounts from all parts of 
the continent, of the agreeable prospect of a very plentiful 
supply of almost all the productions of the earth. Blessed as 
we are with the bounties of Providence, necéssary for our 
support and defence, the fault must surely be our own, and 
great indeed will it be, if we do not, by a proper use of them, 
attain the noble prize for which we have been so long con- 
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tending—the establishment of peace, liberty, and independ- 
ence. 

T have the honour to be, z 

With very great regard and esteem, Be 

Your excellency’s most obedient, : 

And humble servant, 

Gro. WasHINGTON. 

His excellency, Tuomas M’Kean, esquire, president of 

congress. . 





Dobb’s Ferry, 17th August, 1781. 
SIR, 

I have received, and do sincerely thank you for, the seve- . 
ral articles of important intelligence contained in your letter 4 
of the twelfth. The continuation of such confidential commu- 4g 
nications will be highly pleasing to me, and may be exceed- 
ingly beneficial, considered in a public point of view, as cir- 
cumstances, well authenticated, should influence measures as 
eertainly as causes produce effects. 

Mr. Morris, who will do me the honour to hand this letter 
to you, can inform you of our situation, our prospects, and 
designs, so much better than I can in the compass of a letter, 
that I shall do no more at this time than assure you, that, with 
the greatest esteem and respect, I am, sir, your most obedient ba 
and obliged servant, .- 

Gro. W AsuIneTon. 


in i i 


Camp, before York, 6th October, 1781. 
SIR, 

I feel myself peculiarly obliged and honoured by your ex- 
cellency’s communication of the 26th ultimo. That America Be 
must place her principal dependence on her own exertions, 
I have always foreseen, and have ever endeavoured to in- 
culcate; and I flatter myself that from the wise system of 
policy which has been of late adopted, and which congress 
seem determined to pursue, our internal measures will be so 
improved and applied, that with the assistance of our most 
generous of allies, though not operating immediately with 
us, hereafter we shall be enabled to bring matters to a happy a 
and glorious conclusion. 

I am not apt to be sanguine, but I think, in all human pro- 
bability, lord Cornwallis must fall into our hands. The 
smallness of Digby’s reinforcement, and the deduction from 
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the enemy’s former naval strength, by the loss of the Terri- 
ble, and the condemnation of two other ships of the line, 
leave them so vastly inferior, that I think they will not ven- 
ture upon a relief. 

It is to be wished that your excellency’s plan would be 
adopted, but there are reasons which operate forcibly against 
count de Grasse’s dividing his fleet. By grasping at too 
much, we might lose a stake which nothing but the most 
adverse stroke of fortune can take out of our hands, and 
which, if we attain, will give a most fatal stab to the power 
of Great Britain in America. 

I hope your excellency will excuse my short and imper- 
fect answers to your full and obliging letters. The variety 
of matter which engages my attention must be my apology. 
My public despatch will inform your excellency of our pro- 
gress up to this date. 

With the greatest esteem and respect, I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient and obliged servant, 


Gro. WASHINGTON. 
His excellency, Tuomas M’Kean Esa. 





Mount Vernon, 15th November, 1781. 
SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your fa- 
vour of the 3ist ultimo, covering the resolutions of congress 
of the 29th, and a proclamation for a day of public prayer 
and thanksgiving; and have to thank you, sir, most sincerely 
for the very polite and affectionate manner in which these 
inclosures have been conveyed. 

The success of the combined armies against the enemy 
at York and Gloucester, as it affects the welfare and inde- 
pendence of the United States, I view as a most fortunate 
event. In performing my part towards its accomplishment, 
I consider myself to have done only my duty, and in the 
execution of that, | ever feel myself happy. At the same 
time, as it augurs well to our cause, I take a particular pleasure 
in acknowledging, that the interposing hand of Heaven, in 
the various instances of our extensive preparations for this 
operation, has been most conspicuous and remarkable. 

After the receipt of your favour, I was officially informed, 
through the secretary of congress, of a new choice of their 
president. While I congratulate you, sir, on a release from 
the fatigues and trouble of so arduous a task, I beg you to 
accept my sincerest thanks for the pleasure and satisfaction 
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I have experienced in the correspondence with which you 
have honoured me, and the many interesting communications 
of intelligence with which you have favoured me. 
I have the honour to be, with very sincere regard and es- 
teem, dear sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
Geo. W AsHINGTON. 
Hon. Tuomas M’Kean, Esq. 


THE EPICUREAN. 


A Tale. By Thomas Moore, 12mo. pp. 332, London, 1827. 
Longman & Co. 


[From the London Literary Gazette. | 


When we profess to take our full share, and in the high- 
est degree, of that admiration which the poetry of Moore has 
inspired, and to feel that he has by his genius won a glori- 
ous immortality, our sense of the beauties of this Tale may 
be appreciated by the acknowledgment that for an exquisite 
insight into human nature, for poetical thought and image- 
ry, for grace, refinement, intellect, pathos, and sublimity, we 
prize the Epicurean even above the Loves of the Angels, or 
any other of the author’s best works. Indeed, although writ- 
ten in prose, this is a poem, and a masterly poem. We are 
certain that it must have been originally planned for the lan- 
guage of metrical composition, whatever may have induced 
the bard to depart from his design, and give us only (as at 
pages 242, 250, &c.) glimpses of his first intention. But be 
this as it may, it is and will for ever rank as one of the most 
exquisite productions in English literature, alike valued for 
its lustre and purity. 

Alciphron, the chief of the Epicurean philosophy at Athens, 
devoted to every indulgence and pleasure, becomes, in a slight 
degree, satiated with the unbounded gratification of human 
enjoyments. They do not pall upon the mind so much as 
they lead to a feeling of their briefness and uncertainty;— 
they confer too much happiness to be lasting; and their wor- 
shipper, wrapt in the Elysium of their bliss, begins to trem- 
ble at the thought that they must have anend. Then comes 
the natural longing for an immortality of delight and of love. 
The present is poisoned with a vague fear, and the future is 
coveted with a superhuman ardour. 

A strange vision in the delicious gardens of Epicurus fills 
the soul of Alciphron with this irresistible desire; and in 
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search of the mysterious secret by which life may be prolong- 
ed, and the round of joys be made eternal, he departs for 
the land of ancient wonders, Egypt, and speedily reaches the 
solemn city of Memphis. 

But before we follow him thither, we must, to the best of 
our power, point out some of the striking passages with which 
Mr. Moore has adorned his narrative; and we regret to say 
that these touches are so numerous and so condensed as to 
be hardly separable from the web of the story;—they are like 
jewels sparkling upon a tissue of gold. The period is thus 
defined: 

“‘ The rapid progress of the Christian faith had alarmed 
all those, who, cither from piety or worldliness, were inter- 
ested in the continuance of the old-established creed—all who 
believed in the deities of Olympus, and all who lived by 
them. The consequence was, a considerable increase of zeal 
and activity throughout the constituted authorities and priest- 
hood of the whole heathen world. What was wanting in sin- 
cerity of belief was made up in rigour; the weakest parts of 
the mythology were those, of course, most angrily defend- 
ed; and any reflections tending to bring Saturn, or his wife 
Ops into contempt, were punished with tlhe utmost severity 
of the law. In this state of affairs, between the alarmed big- 
otry of the declining faith, and the simple sublime austerity 
of her rival, it was not wonderful, that those lovers of ease 
and pleasure, who had no interest, reversionary or otherwise, 
in the old religion, and were too indolent to inquire into the 
sanctions of the new, should take refuge from the severities 
of both under the shelter of a luxurious philosophy which, 
leaving to others the task of disputing about the future, cen- 
tered all its wisdom in the full enjoyment of the present.” 

The scene where the Athenian Epicureans cultivated this 
temporary gratificaton is thus described: 

** Walks, leading through wildernesses of shade and fra- 
grance—glades, opening, as if to afford a play-ground for 
the sunshine—temples, rising on the very spots where ima- 
gination herself would have called them up, and fountains 
and lakes, in alternate motion and repose, either wantonly 
courting the verdure, or calmly sleeping in its embrace,— 
such was the variety of feature that diversified these fair gar- 
dens.” 

On a day of festival, “‘ though study, as may easily be sup- 
posed, engrossed but little of the mornings of the garden, yet 
the lighter part of learning,—that portion of its attic honey, 
for which the bee is not obliged to go very deep into the 
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flower,—was zealously cultivated. Even here, however, the 
student had to encounter distractions, which are, of all others, 
least favorable to composure of thought; and, with more than 
one of my fair disciples, there used to occur such scenes as 
the following, which a poet of the garden, taking his picture 
from the life, described:— 
‘ As o’er the lake, in evening’s glow, 
That temple threw its lengthening shade, 
Upon the marble steps below, 
There sat a fair Corinthian maid, 
Gracefully o’er some volume bending, 
While, by her side, the youthful Sage 
Held back her ringlets, lest, descending, 
They should o’ershadow all the page. 
But it was for the evening of that day, that the richest of 
our luxuries were reserved. Every part of the garden was 
illuminated with the most skilful variety of lustre; while over 
the lake of the Temples were scattered wreaths of flowers, 
through which boats, filled with beautiful children, floated, 
as through a liquid parterre. Between two of these boats a 
perpetual combat was maintained;—their respective comman- 
ders, two blooming youths being habited tu represent Eros 
and Anteros; the former the Celestial Love of the Platonists, 
and the latter that more earthly spirit which usurps the name 
of Love among the Epicureans. Throughout the evening 
their conflict was carried on with various success; the timid 
distance at which Eros kept from his more lively antagonist 
being his only safeguard against those darts of fire, with show- 
ers of which the other continually assailed him, but which, 
luckily falling short of their mark upon the lake, only scorch- 
ed the flowers upon which they fell, and were extinguished.” 

Other parts are painted with equal felicity, and as the fes- 
tival terminates, Alciphron tells us, in atone which reminds 
us forcibly of Rasselas— 

“The sounds of the song and dance had ceased, and I 
was now left in those luxurious gardens alone. Though so 
ardent and active a votary of pleasure, I had, by nature a 
disposition full of melancholy;—an imagination that present- 
ed sad thoughts even in the midst of mirth and happiness, 
and threw the shadow of the future over the gayest illusions 
of the present. Melancholy was, indeed, twin-born in my 
soul with Passion; and, not even in the fullest fervour of the 
latter, they were separated. From the first moment that [ 
was conscious of thought and feeling, the same dark thread 
had run across the web; and images of death and annihila- 
tion mingled themselves with the most smiling scenes through 
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which my career of enjoyment led me. My very passion for 
pleasure but deepened these gloomy fancies. For, shut out 
as I was by my creed, from a future life, and having no hope 
beyond the horizon of this, every minute of delight assumed 
a mournful preciousness in my eyes, and pleasure, like the 
flower of cemetery, grew but more luxuriant from the neigh- 
borhood of death. This very night my triumph, my happi- 
ness, had seemed complete. I had been the presiding genius 
of that voluptuous scene. Both my ambition and my love of 
pleasure had drunk deep of the cup for which they thirsted. 
Looked up to by the learned, and loved by the beautiful and 
the young, I had seen, in every eye that met mine, either 
the acknowledgment of triumphs already won, or the pro- 
mise of others, still brighter, that awaited me. Yet even in 
the midst of all this, the same dark thoughts had presented 
themselves; the perishableness of myself and all around me 
every instant recurred to my mind. Those hands I had prest 
—those eyes in which I had seen sparkling a spirit of light 
and life that should never die—those voices that had talked 
of eternal love—all, all, I felt, were but a mockery of the 
moment, and would leave nothing eternal but the silence of 
their dust. 


Oh, were it not for this sad voice; 
Stealing amid our mirth to say 
That all in which we most rejoice, 


Ere night may be the earth-worm’s prey;— 
But for this bitter—only this— 
Full as the world is brimm’d with bliss 
And capable as feels my soul 
Of draining to its depth the whole, 
I should turn earth to heaven, and be, 
If bliss made Gods, a deity!” 


It is in this strain of mind, the truth of which must be re- 
cognised by every breast susceptible of the highest emotions, 
and conscious of that frequent blending of the sad with the 
happy,—the sadder in proportion as the happiness is the 
greater;—it is in this strain of mind that the vision alluded 
to appeared to the young philosopher, and bid him, if he 
sought eternal life, ‘‘ go unto the shores of the dark Nile, 
and thou wilt find the eternal life thou seekest.” Impressed 
with the idea of the “* possible existence of some secret, by 
which youth might be, if not perpetuated, at least prolonged, 
and that dreadful vicinity of death, within whose circle love 
pines, and pleasure sickens, might be for a while averted,” 
Alciphron resolves to follow the oracular advice; and his leay- 
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ing Athens is playfully enough contrasted with the solemni- 
ty of his purpose. 

“‘ T announced (he says) to my associates of the garden the 
intention which I had formed, to pay a visit to the land of 
pyramids. To none of them did I dare to confess the vague 
visionary impulse that actuated me. Knowledge was the ob- 
ject that I alleged, while pleasure was that for which they 
gave me credit. The interests of the school, it was appre- 
hended, would suffer by my absence; and there were some 
tenderer ties which had still more to fear from separation. 
But for the former inconvenience a temporary remedy was 
provided; while the latter a skilful distribution of vows and 
sighs alleviated. Being furnished with recommendatory let- 
ters to all parts of Egypt, in the sammer of the year 257, A. 
D., I sat sail for Alexandria. To one, who extracted such 
sweets from every moment on land, asea voyage, however 
smooth and favourable, appeared the least agreeable mode 
of losing time that could be devised. Often did my imagina- 
tion, in passing some isle of those seas, people it with fair 
forms and kind hearts, to whom most willingly, if I might, 
would I have paused to pay homage. But the wind blew di- 
rect towards the land of mystery, and, still more, I heard a 
voice within me, whispering for ever ‘ On.’” 

At Alexandria, (he continues) ‘“ the very forms of the ar- 
chitecture, to my Epicurean imagination, appeared to call 
up images of living grace; and even the dim seclusion of the 
temples and groves spoke only of tender mysteries to my 
mind. As the whole bright scene grew animated around me, 
I felt that though Egypt might not enable me to lengthen life, 
she could teach the next best art,—that of multiplying its en- 
joyments, 

“The celebration of the anual festival of Serapis took 
place during my stay, and I was more than once induced to 
mingle with the gay multitudes that crowded to his shrine 
at Canopus on the occasion. Day and night, while this festi- 
val lasted, the canal, which led from Alexandria to Canopus, 
was covered with boats full of pilgrims of both sexes, all 
hastening to avail themselves of this pious license, which 
lent the zest of a religious sanction to pleasure, and gave a 
holiday to the passions of earth, in honor of heaven. 

“ Egypt was the country, of all others, from that mixture 
of the melancholy and the voluptuous, which marked the 
character of her people, her religion, and her scenery, to af- 
fect deeply a temperament and fancy like mine, and keep 
tremblingly alive the sensibilities of both. Wherever I turn- 
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ed, I saw the desert and the garden, mingling their bloom 
and desolation together. I saw the love-bower and the tomb 
standing side by side, and pleasure and death keeping hour- 
ly watch upon each other. In the very luxury of the climate 
there was the same saddening influence. The monotonous 
splendor of the days, the solemn radiance of the nights—all 
tended to cherish that ardent melancholy, the offspring of 
passion and of thought, which had so long been the inmate 
of my soul. When I sailed from Alexandria, the inundation 
of the Nile was at its full. The whole valley of Egypt lay 
covered by its flood; and, as I saw around me, in the light 
of the setting sun, shrines, palaces, and monuments, encir- 
cled by the waters, I could almost fancy that I beheld the 
sinking island of Atalantis, on the last evening its temples 
were visible above the wave. Such varieties, too, of anima- 
tion as presented themselves on every side! 


While, far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 
And blue a heaven as ever biess’d this sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar’d streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fit to be the homes 
Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Outlasts all time, above the waters tower! 
Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy that make 
One theatre of this vast peopled lake, 
Where all that Love, Religion, Commerce gives 
Of life and motion, ever moves and lives. 
Here, up the steps of temples, from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 
Priests, in white garments, go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands: 
While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 
Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 
Glide with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros’ ivory, 
Gems from the isle of Meroe, and those grains 
Of gold, wash’d down by Abyssinian rains. 
Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims on their way 
To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 
Of lotus-flowers, that close above their heads, 
Push their light barks, and hid, as m a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour; 
While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 
Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 
is play’d in the cool current by a train 
Of laughing nymphs, lovely as she whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was cast; 
But, for a third too feeble, broke at last. 


Enchanted with the whole scene, I lingered on my voyage, 
visiting all those luxurious and venerable places, whose names 
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have been consecrated by the wonder of ages. At Sais I was 
present during her Festival of Lamps, and read by the blaze 
of innumerable lights, those sublime words on the temple of 
Neitha: ‘ I am all that has been, that is, and that will be, and 
no man hath ever lifted my veil.’ I wandered among the pros- 
trate obelisks of Heliopolis, and saw, not without a sigh, the 
sun smiling over her ruins, as if in mockery of the mass of 
perishable grandeur, that had once called itself in its pride, 
the * City of the Sun.’ But to the isle of the Golden Venus 
was my fondest pilgrimage,—and as I explored its shades, 
where bowers are the only temples, I felt how far more fit 
to form the shrine of a Deity are the ever-living stems of 
the garden and the grove, than the most precious colunms 
that the inanimate quarry can supply. Every where new plea- 
sures, new interests awaited me; and though Melancholy, as 
usual, stood always near, her shadow fell but half way over 
my vagrant path, and left the rest more welcomely brilliant 
from the contrast. To relate my various adventures during 
this short voyage, would only detain me from events, far, 
far more worthy of record. Amidst such endless variety of 
attractions, the great object of my journey was forgotten;— 
the mysteries of this land of the sun were, to me, as much 
mysteries as ever, and I had as yet been initiated in nothing 
but its pleasures.—It was not till that evening when I first 
stood before the Pyramids of Memphis, and saw them tow- 
ering aloft, like the watch-towers of Time, from whose sum- 
mit, when he expires, he will look his last, it was not till this 
moment that the great sacret, of which I had dreamed, again 
rose in all its inscrutable darkness upon my thoughts. There 
was a solemnity in the sunshine that rested upon those mon- 
uments—a stillness, as of reverence, in the air around them, 
that stole, like the music of past times, into my heart. I 
thought what myriads of the wise, the beautiful, and the brave, 
had sunk into dust since earth first beheld those wonders; 
and, in the sadness of my soul, I exclaimed, ‘ Must man 
alone, then, perish? must minds and hearts be annihilated, 
while pyramids endure? Death, death, even on these ever- 
lasting tablets—the only approach to immortality that kings 
themselves could purchase,—thou hast written our doom, 
saying, awfully and intelligibly, ‘ There is, for man, no eter- 
nal mansion but the tomb!’ My heart sunk at the thought; 
and, for the moment, I yielded to that desolate feeling which 
overspreads the soul that hath no light from the future. But 
again the buoyancy of my nature prevailed, and again the 
willing dupe of vain dreams, I deluded mvself into the hbe- 
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lief of all that I most wished, with that happy facility which 
makes imagination stand in place of happiness,’ ” 

How true, how natural, and how grand, are the sentiments 
embalmed in this quotation !—it also finely describes the 
character of the hero, and advances the progress of the story. 

At Memphis (of which there is a noble picture) the Athe- 
nian youth, during a festival of worship of the Moon, falls in 
love with a priestess of Sais. The tale then proceeds— “ In this 
state of breathless agitation did I stand, bewildered with the 
confusion of faces and lights, as well as with the clouds of in- 
cense that rolled around me, till, fevered and impatient, I 
could endure it no longer. Forcing my way out of the ves- 
tibule into the cool air, I hurried back through the alley of 
sphinxes to the shore, and flung myself into my boat. There 
is, to the north of Memphis, a solitary lake which, at this 
season of the year, mingles with the rest of the waters, upon 
whose shores stands the Necropolis, or City of the Dead— 
a place of melancholy grandeur, covered over with shrines 
and pyramids, where many a kingly head, proud even in 
death, has for ages awaited the resurrection of its glories. 
Through a range of sepulchral grots underneath, the hum- 
bler denizens of the tomb are deposited—looking out on each 
successive generation that visits them, with the same face 
and features they wore centuries ago. Every plant and tree, 
that is consecrated to death, from the asphodel flower to the 
mystic plantain, lends its sweetness or shadew to this place 
of tombs; and the only noise that disturbs its eternal calm is 
the low humming sound of the priests at prayer, when anew 
inhabitant is added to the silent city. It was towards this 
place of death that, in a mood of mind, as usual, half bright, 
half gloomy, I now, almost unconsciously, directed my bark. 
The form of the young priestess was continually before me. 
That one bright look of hers, the very memory of which was 
worth all the actual smiles of others, never left my mind. 
Absorbed in such thoughts, I rowed on, scarce knowing whi- 
ther I went, till startled, by finding myself within the shadow 
of the City of the Dead, I looked up, and saw, rising in suc- 
cession before me, py ramid beyond pyramid, each towering 
more lofty than the other—while all were out- -topped in gran- 
deur by one upon whose summit the moon seemed to rest, 
as on a pedestal. Drawing near to the shore, which was suf- 
ficiently elevated, to raise this city of monuments above the 
level of the inundation, I lifted my oar, and let the boat rock 
idly on the water, while my thoughts, left equally without 
direction, fluctuated as idly. How various and vague were 
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the dreams that then passed through my mind—that bright 
vision of the temple mingling itself with all! Sometimes she 
stood before me like an aerial spirit, as pure as if that ele- 
ment of music and light, into which I had seen her vanish, was 
her only dwelling. Sometimes, animated with passion, and 
kindling into a creature of earth, she seemed to lean towards 
me with looks of tenderness, which it were worth worlds, but 
for one instant, to inspire; and again as the dark fancies, that 
ever haunted me, recurred—I saw her cold, parched, and 
blackening, amid the gloom of those eternal sepuichres be- 
fore me!” 

At this moment the lovely object of his adoration appears, 
and is soon after lost among the sepulchres; and though 
he reasons admirably on his passion, he must follow its im- 
pulse. 

‘**'To become enamoured thus of a creature of my own im- 
agination, was the worst because the most lasting of follies. 
Reality alone gives a chance of dissolving such spells, and 
the idol I was now creating for myself must for ever remain 
ideal.” 

No matter whether this be called the philosophy of Epi- 
curus or of Plato, itis the philosophy of nature and of truth. 
Such love as poetry paints, and as the imagination owns, can 
never be realized by a human being; for its realization is its 
destruction. Its life and death occur at the same moment. 
The hearts that seemed to themselves only to need union in 
order to be utterly blessed, begin from that very point to tend 
different ways:—in some the separation may be more wide, 
in others less; in some there may be future approximations; 
but the two lines are ordained by an immutable law to ter- 
minate at a distance from each other. On one side the pas- 
sion may continue fixed, and growing with its growth; but 
as sure as this happens in the world, so sure does inconstan- 
cy, on the other side, first dim, and then finally overshadow, 
that fond illusion which illuminated the dawning of the dream. 
But it is too bold a theme for criticism to undertake, especi- 
ally while contemplating the traits of such a master as is now 
before us, and whose spirit, in fact, has betrayed us into re- 
flections hardly becoming our grave office. Away! 

Alciphron penetrates into a pyramid, where he discovers 
Alethe, the object of his ardent inquiry. She is in a chapel, 
bending over a lifeless figure entombed in crystal, whence 
she raises a silver cross, and “ bringing it close to her lips, 
she kissed it with a religious fervour; then, turning her eyes 
mournfully upwards, held them fixed with an inspired ear- 
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nestness, as if, at that moment, in direct communion with 
heaven; they saw neither roof, nor any cther earthly barrier 
between them and the skies.” Again she vanishes, and the 
lover tells us, “ hour after hour did I wander through that 
City of Silence,—till, already it was noon, and, under the 
sun’s meridian eye, the mighty pyramid of pyramids stood, 
like a great spirit, shadowless.”—After a pause, he says of 
himself, “‘ like a sentinel of the dead, did I pace up and down 
among these tombs, contrasting, in many a mournful reflec- 
tion, the burning fever within my own veins with the cold 
quiet of those who slept around.” 

We are reluctantly compelled to pass rapidly over Alci- 
phron’s subsequent adventures on re-entering the pyramid, 
where he falls into the toils of the crafty priesthood of Egypt, 
who try, by means so magical as almost to be incredible, to 
make the famous Greek philosopher a proselyte to their false 
religion. The descriptions of his initiation through fire, 
water, and air, and of the mighty wonders exhibited for the 
purpose of overwhelming his reason, are full of grandeur and 
extracrdinary effect. Yet of all this we can only quote one 
example, which we select as combining poetry with narration. 

‘*I was now preparing to rise, when the priest again re- 
strained me; and at the same moment, two boys, beautiful 
as the young genii of the stars, entered the pavilion. They 
were habited in long garments of the purest white, and bore 
each a small golden chalice in his hand. Advancing towards 
me, they stopped on opposite sides of the couch, and one of 
them, presenting to me his chalice of gold, said in a tone be- 
tween singing and speaking,— 


‘ Drink of this cup—Osiris sips 
The same in his halls below; 

And the same he gives, to cool the lips 
Of the dead, who downward go. 


Drink of this cup—the water within 
Is fresh from Lethe’s stream; 

’T will make the past, with all its sin, 
And all its pain and sorrows, seem 
Like a long-forgotten dream! 


The pleasure, whose charms 
Are steep’d in wo; 

The knowledge that harms 
The soul to know; 

The hope, that, bright 
As the lake of the waste, 

Allures the sight 

But mocks the taste 
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The love, that binds 
Its innocent wreath, 
Where the serpent winds, 
In venom, beneath! — 


All that, of evil or false, by thee 
Hath ever been known or seen, 

Shall melt away in this cup, and be 
Forgot, as it never had been!” 


‘* Unwilling to throw a slight on this strange ceremony, 
I leaned forward, with all due gravity, and tasted the cup; 
which I had no sooner done, than the young cup-bearer, on 
the other side, invited my attention, and, in his turn, pre- 
senting the chalice which he held, sung, with a voice still 
sweeter than that of his companion, the following strain:— 


‘ Drink of this cup—when Isis led 
Her boy, of old, to the beaming sky, 
She mingled a draught divine, and said— 
‘ Drink of this cup, thou’lt never die!” 


Thus do I say and sing to thee, 
Heir of that boundless heaven on high, 
Though frail, and fall’n, and lost thou be, 
Drink of this cup, thou’lt never die.’ 


‘* Much as I had endeavoured to keep my philosophy on 
its guard against the illusions with which I knew this region 
abounded, the young cup-bearer had here touched a spring 
of imagination, over which, as has been seen, my philosophy 
had but little control. No sooner had the words “ thou shalt 
never die,”’ struck on my ear, than the dream of the Garden 
came fully to my mind, and starting half-way from the couch, 
I stretched forth my hands to the cup. Recollecting myself, 
however, and fearful of having betrayed to others a weakness 
only fit for my own secret indulgence, with an affected smile 
of indifference I sunk back again on my couch,—while the 


young minstrel, but little interrupted by my movement, still 


continued his strain, of which I heard but the concluding 
words:— 


‘ And Memory, too, with her dreams shall come, 
Dreams of a former, happier day, 

When Heaven was still the Spirit’s home, 
And her wings had not yet fallen away; 


Glimpses of glory, ne’er forgot, 
That tell, like gleams on a sunset sea, 
What once hath been, what now is not, 
But, oh, what again shall brightly be!’ 


Among the other enchantments to which the priests have 
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recourse, it may be anticipated that they employ (unconscious- 
ly to herself,) the youthful priestess; and of her, when hope 
arose, the author finely says—‘* As long as Fancy had the 
field of the future to herself, even immortality did not seem 
too distant a race for her. But when human instruments in- 
terposed, the illusion vanished. From mortal lips the pro- 
mise of immortality seemed a mockery, and imagination her- 
self had no wings that could carry beyond the grave. * * 

“The Future, however, was now but of secondary consi- 
deration;—the Present, and that deity of the Present, woman, 
were the objects that engrossed my whole soul. For the sake, 
indeed, of such beings, alone did I think immortality desi- 
rable, nor, without them, would eternal life have appeared to 
me worth a prayer. To every further trial of my patience 
and faith, I now made up my mind to submit without a mur- 
mur. Some propitious chance, I fondly persuaded myself, 
might yet bring me nearer to the object of my adoration, 
and enable me to address, as mortal woman, her who had 
hitherto been to me but as a vision, a shade.” 

This chance does occur. On the last night of Alciphron’s 
initiation, (and here we may observe, that all this part of the 
subject is unfolded with remarkable fidelity, and displays im- 
mense classical and mythological knowledge of the ancient 
Egyptian doctrines and mysteries )—on this eventful night, 
when momentarily expecting the full development of the 
mystic glories of Isis, Alethe herself steps forth from behind 
her awful altar-veil, and delivers the votary from his perilous 
trial. Their escape is like all the rest of the pyramidal scene- 
ry, of a very extraordinary character; but at last they emerged 
into day. The timidity and terror of the beauteous priestess, 
when, instead of one whom she had pictured to herself to be 
a venerable sage, she discovered that the companion of her 
flight was a young and noble Grecian, is delicately painted. 
However, they continue on their way; leave Lake Maris, 
and ascend the Nile for Sais, whither Alethe traces her way, 
agreeably to the dying request of her mother,—the form en- 
shrined in the crystal tomb.—The scenery and the manners 
of the country are traced with a skilful pencil; but we must 
hasten on. It appears that Theora, the mother of Alethe, 
had been in secret a christian, into which pure faith she had 
initiated her daughter. This was the cause of her embracing 
the offered chance of escape from the unhallowed precincts 
of Egyptian pagan superstition; and she now seeks a holy 
anchoret, near Arsinoe, for succour and protection. On her 
way, however, with Alciphron, she encounters the danger of 
Jury, 1827.—No. 291, 9 
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falling under the dominion of an earthly power, strong enough 
to contest the palm of victory even against heavenward en- 
thusiasm. As they sail where “ the superb lotus, which had 
risen with the sun from the wave, and was now holding up 
her chalice for a full draught of his light,” she feels and con- 
fesses the influences of this power. Here the Epicurean know- 
ledge and the vestal innocence are admirably portrayed. 

“In the art (says Alciphron) of winning upon female con- 
fidence, I had long been schooled; and, now, that to the les- 
sons of gallantry the inspiration of love was added, my 
ambition to please and to interest could hardly, it may be 
supposed, fail of success. I soon found, however, how much 
less fluent is the heart than the fancy, and how very distinct 
are the operations of making love, and feeling it. In the few 
words of greeting now exchanged between us, it was evident 
that the gay, the enterprising Epicurean, was little less em- 
barrassed, than the secluded priestess; and, after one or two 
ineffectual efforts to bring our voices acquainted with each 
other, the eyes of both turned bashfully away, and we relapsed 
into silence. * * % * * 

“The love, with which this simple girl had inspired me, 
was, possibly from the mystic scenes and situations in which 
I had seen her, not unmingled with a tinge of superstitious 
awe, under the influence of which I felt the buoyancy of my 
spirit checked. The few words that had passed between us 
on the subject of our route, had somewhat loosened this 
spell; and what I wanted of vivacity and confidence, was 
more than made up by the tone of deep sensibility which 
love had awakened in their place. * * 

** By such a light, and at such an hour, seated, side by 
side, on the deck of that bark, did we pursue our course up 
the lonely Nile—each a mystery to the other—our thoughts, 
our objects, our very names a secret; separated, too, till now, 
by destinies so different; the one, a gay voluptuary of the 
garden of Athens, the other, a secluded priestess of the tem- 
ples of Memphis, and the only relation yet established be- 
tween us, being that dangerous one of love, passionate love, 
on one side, and the most feminine and confiding dependence 
on the other. The passing adventure of the night fair had 
not only dispelled still more our mutual reserve, but had 
supplied us with a subject on which we could converse with- 
out embarrassment. From this topic I took care to lead on, 
without interruption, to others, fearful, lest our former si- 
lence should return, and the music of her voice again be lost 
tome. It was, indeed, only by thus indirectly unburdening 
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my heart, that I was enabled to refrain from the full utter- 
ance of all I thought and felt; and the restless rapidity with 
which I flew from subject to subject, was but an effort to 
escape from the only one in which my heart was interested. 

‘“‘ When I told of the scene in the chapel,—of the silent 
interview which I had witnessed between the dead and the 
living,—the maiden leaned down her head and wept, as from 
a heart full of tears. It seemed a pleasure to her, however, 
to listen; and, when she looked on me again, there was an 
earnest and affectionate cordiality in her eyes, as if the know- 
ledge of my having been present at that mournful scene, had 
opened a new source of sympathy and intelligence between 
us. So neighbouring are the fountains of love and of sorrow, 
and so imperceptibly do they often mingle with their streams. 
Little, indeed, as I was guided by art or design, in my man- 
ner and conduct to this innocent girl, not all the most expe- 
rienced gallantry of the garden could have dictated a policy 
half so seductive as that which my new master, Love, now 
taught me. The ardour which, shown at once, and without 
reserve, might have startled a heart so little prepared for it, 
thus checked and softened by the timidity of real love, won 
its way without alarm, and, when most diffident of success, 
most triumphed. Like one whose sleep is gradually broken 
by music, the maiden’s heart was awakened without being 
disturbed. She followed the charm, unconscious whither it 
led, nor was aware of the flame she had lighted in another’s 
bosom, till she perceived the reflection of it glimmering in 
her own.” 

Two short passages of her story, alone, will show how 
sweetly it is told. Her conversien by her mother is thus 
mentioned: 

** Out of the reach of those gross superstitions which pur- 
sued them at every step below, she endeavoured to inform, 
as far as she might, the mind of her beloved girl, and found 
it lean as naturally and instinctively to truth, as plants that 
have been long shut up in darkness will, when light is let in, 
incline themselves to its ray: and her final departure from 
the pyramid thus:—‘ Having paid a last visit to the tomb 
of her beloved mother, and wept there, long and passionately, 
till her heart almost failed in the struggle—having paused 
too, to give a kiss to her favourite bis, which, though too 
much a christian to worship, she was still child enough to 
love—with a trembling step she went.” 

Lhe anchoret whose refuge she is now so anxious to par- 
take, is to be found, where “ on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
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to the north of Arsinoe, a high and steep rock, impending 
over the flood, which for ages, from a prodigy connected 
with it, has borne the name of the Mountain of the Birds. 
Yearly, it is said, at a certain season and hour, large flocks 
of birds assemble in the ravine, of which this rocky mountain 
forms one of the sides, and are there observed to go through 
the mysterious ceremony of inserting each its beak into a 
particular cleft of the rock, till the cleft closes upon one of 
their number, when the rest, taking wing, leave the selected 
victim to die.” But the fugitives accidentally pass this spot, 
and to avoid detection, return down the river by themselves 
in a small boat. 

“The evening was more calm and lovely than any that 
yet had smiled upon our voyage; and, as we left the bank, 
there came soothingly over our ears a strain of sweet, 
rustic melody from the shore. It was the voice of a young 
Nubian girl, whom we saw kneeling on the bank before an 
acacia, and singing, while her companions stood round, the 
wild song of invocation, which, in her country, they address 
to that enchanted tree:— 


‘QO! Abyssinian tree, 
We pray, we pray, to thee; 
By the glow of thy golden fruit, 
And the violet hue of thy flower, 
And the greeting mute, 
Of thy bough’s salute 
To the stranger who seeks thy bower. 


O! Abyssinian tree, 
How the traveller blesses thee. 
W hen the light no moon allows, 

And the sunset hour is near, 
And thou bend’st thy boughs 
To kiss his brows, 

Saying, ‘ Come rest thee here.’ 
O! Abyssinian tree, 
Thus bow thy head to me.’ 


in the burden of this song the companions of the young Nu- 
bian joined; and we heard the words ‘O Abyssinian tree,’ 
dying away on the breeze, long after the whole group had 
been lost to our eyes.” 

At length they reach the hermitage, where a few christians 
adore their God in safety. Alciphron, unable to quit the ob- 
ject of all his dearest affections, professes to become a dis- 
ciple; and though a dissembler at first, soon becomes deeply 
convinced of the sublime truths of christianity. The holy 
hermit, in consequence, betrothes him to Alethe; but on the 
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eve of this auspicious destiny, when all the prospect is;peace © 
and blessedness, when Alciphron, “ wandered, unamused and 
uninterested by either the scenes or the people that surrounded 
me, and sighing for that rocky solitude where Alethe breath- 
ed, felt this to be the wilderness, and that the world,” the 
persecution under Vespasian commences, and the christians 
are dragged to martyrdom at Arsinoe, Alethe is saved for 
one day, and Alciphron, wounded, obtains leave to visit her 
in prison,—where she has been sent from the tribunal, with 
a coral chaplet tied round her head, as if in mockery, by the 
cruel and inhuman priest;—and thus ends the pathetic and 
beautiful tragedy:— 

“Even the veteran guardian of the place seemed touched 
with compassion for his prisoner, and supposing her to be 
asleep, had the litter placed gently near her. She was half 
reclining, with her face hid in her hands, upon a couch,—at 
the foot of which stood an idol, over whose hideous features 
a lamp of naptha, hanging from the ceiling, shed a wild and 
ghastly glare. Ona table before the image stood a censer, 
with a small vessel of incense beside it,—one grain of which, 
thrown voluntarily into the flame, would, even now, save 
that precious life. So strange, so fearful, was the whole 
scene, that [I almost doubted its reality. Alethe! my own, 
happy Alethe! can it, I thought, be thou that I look upon? 
She now, slowly, and with difficulty, raised her head from 
the couch; on observing which, the kind tribune withdrew, 
and we were left alone. There was a paleness, as of death, 
over her features; and those eyes, which, when last 1 saw 
them, were but too bright, too happy for this world, looked 
dim and sunken. In raising herself up, she put her hand, as 
if from pain, to her forehead, whose marble hue but appear- 
ed more death like from those red hands that lay so awfully 
across it. After wandering vaguely for a minute, her eyes 
rested upon me, and, with a shriek, half terror, half joy, she 
sprung from the couch, and sunk upon her knees by my side. 
—She had believed me dead; and even now, scarcely trusted 
her senses. * My husband! my love!’ she exclaimed: ‘ oh, if 
thou comest to call me from this world, behold, I am ready!’ 
In saying thus, she pointed wildly to that ominous wreath, 
and then dropped her head down upon my knee, as if an ar- 
row had pierced it. ‘ Alethe’—I cried, terrified to the very 
soul by that mysterious pang,—and the sound of my voice 
seemed to re-animate her;—she looked up, with a faint smile, 
in my face. Her thoughts, which had evidently been wan- 
dering, became collected; and in her joy at my safety, her 
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sorrow at my suffering, she forgot wholly the fate that im- 
pended over herself. Love, innocent love, alone occupied all 
her thoughts; and the tenderness with which she spoke,— 
oh, at any other moment, how I would have listened, have 
lingered upon, and blessed every word!—But the time flew 
fast—the dreadful morrow was approaching. Already I saw 
her writhing in the hands of the torturer,—the flames, the 
racks, the wheels, were before my eyes! Half frantic with the 
fear that her resolution was fixed, I flung myself from the 
litter, in an agony of weeping, and supplicated her, by the 
love she bore me, by the happiness that awaited us, by her 
own merciful God, who was too good to require such a sa- 
crifice,—by all that the most passionate anxiety could dic- 
tate, I implored that she would avert from us the doom that 
was coming, and—but for once—comply with the vain cere- 
mony demanded of her. Shrinking from me, as I spoke,— 
but with alook more of sorrow than reproach,—* What, thou, 
too!’ she said mournfully, ‘ thou into whose spirit I had 
fondly hoped the same heavenly truth had descended as into 
my own! Qh, be not thou leagued with those who would 
tempt me to make shipwreck of my faith! Thou, who couldst 
alone bind me to life, use not thy power, but let me die, as 
He I serve hath commanded,—die for the truth. Remember 
the holy lessons we heard on those nights, those happy nights, 
when both the present and future smiled upon us,—when 
even the gift of eternal life came more welcome to my soul, 
from the blessed conviction that thou wert to be a sharer in 
it;—shall I forfeit now that divine privilege? shall I deny 
the true God, whom we then learned to love? No, my own 
betrothed,’ she continued, pointing to the two rings on her 
finger, ‘ behold these pledges,—they are both sacred. I should 
have been as true to thee as I am to heaven,—nor in that 
life to which I am hastening, shall our love be forgotten. 
Should the baptism of fire, through which I shall pass to- 
morrow, make me worthy to be heard before the throne of 
grace, I will intercede for thy soul—TI will pray that it may 
vet share with mine that inheritance, immortal and undefiled, 
which mercy offers, and that thou, my dear mother, and I’ 
—She here dropped her voice: the momentary animation 
with which devotion and affection had inspired her, vanished; 
and a darkness overspread all her features, a livid darkness, 
like the coming of death, that made me shudder through 
every limb. Seizing my hand convulsively, and looking at 
me with a fearful eagerness, as if anxious to hear some con- 
soling assurance from my own lips,—‘ Believe me,’ she con- 
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tinued, ‘ not all the torments they are preparing for me,— 
not even this deep burning pain in my brow, which they will 
hardly equal,—could be half so dreadful to me as the thought 
that Ileave thee.’ Here her voice again failed; her head sunk 
upon my arm, and—merciful God, let me forget what I then 
felt—I saw that she was dying! Whether I uttered any cry, 
I know not; but the tribune came rushing into the chamber, 
and looking on the maiden, said, with a face full of horror, 
“It is but too true! He then told me, in a low voice, what 
he had just learned from the guardian of the prison, that the 
band round the young christian’s brow was—oh, horrible 
cruelty!—a compound of the most deadly poison, the hellish 
invention of Orcus, to satiate his vengeance, and make the 
tate of the poor victim secure. My first movement was to 
untie that fatal wreath,—but it would not come away—it 
would not come away! Roused by the pain, she again looked 
in my face; but, unable to speak, took hastily from her bosom 
the small silver cross which she had brought with her from 
my cave. Having prest it to her own lips, she held it anx- 
10usly to mine; and seeing me kiss the holy symbol with fer- 
vour, locked happy, and smiled. The agony of death seemed 
to have passed away;—there came suddenly over her features 
a heavenly light, some share of which I felt descending into 
my soul, and, in a few minutes more, she expired in my 
arms.” 

To this what should we add? If the best style of Addison 
improved by modern taste—if the sublimity so much admi- 
red in Vathek—if the fine perceptions of nature so exquisite 
in Rousseau, but employed on a pure theme—if all these, 
and many other splendid qualities touched by the genius of 
Moore, can impart delight to readers, then will The Epicu- 
vean be an everlasting monument to his fame. 

We have not feared to give the catastrophe, because no- 
thing can impair the interest inspired by every page of this 
polished and brilliant composition. 





On the Classical Knowledge of Pope. 


Jounson, in his life of Pope, observes, that ** to those who 
censured his politics, were added enemies yet more danger- 
ous, who called in question his knowledge of Greek, and his 
qualifications for a translator of Homer. ‘To these he made 
no public opposition, but in one of his letters escapes from 
them as well as he can. At an age like his, for he was not 























72 Classical Knowledge of Pope. 


more than twenty-five, with an irregular education, and a 
course of life of which much seems to have passed in con- 
versation, it is not very likely that he overflowed with Greek. 
But when he felt himself deficient he sought assistance; and 
what man of learning would refuse to help him?” 

Pope’s acute biographer presently adds, “he had the 
French Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, and the English 
of Chapman, Hobbs, and Ogilby. With Chapman he had 
very frequent consultations, and perhaps never translated any 
passage till he had read his version, which, indeed, he has 
been sometimes suspected of using instead of the original.” 

Johnson has also preserved a letter from Pope to a literary 
friend, in which the translator confesses his “ own imperfect- 
ness in the language” of Homer, and acknowledges the de- 
ference he paid to that sense of the original given him by 
Hobbs and Chapman. 

Upon such high authority were doubts entertained as to 
that classical knowledge, which some of Pope’s admirers had 
so boldly claimed for him But Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in 
his edition of Pope’s Homer, institutes a more critical in- 
quiry into this subject than could be fairly demanded in a 
general biography of English poets, and he expresses the re- 
sult of this investigation with no small confidence in the con- 
clusions to which it had conducted him. 

“It is my persuasion, then,” says he, * that our poet, far 
from apprehending with suitable promptitude the original 
language of the author, whom he undertook to exhibit in an 
English dress, was not so familiarly acquainted even with the 
Latin tongue, as to form an instantaneous conception of a 
passage by reading Homer inthe Latin interpretation of him, 
that accompanies the school editions: by which expressions 
I understand such a ready conception of a sentence, as 
would enable a‘reader to givé an adequate translation of it, 
with a fidelity that superseded a repeated and laborious pe- 
rusal; a perusal altogether incompatible, it is evident, with 
a timely execution of so long a work. In proof of this asser- 
tion, I can decidedly pronounce, after an experimental exa- 
mination of his whole performance, that he appears uniformly 
to have collected the general purport of every passage from 
some of his predecessors, Dryden, Dacier, Chapman, or 
Ogilby: a process not to be supposed for a moment invaria- 
bly pursued by any man, capable of forming a distinct, and, 
generally speaking, a true delineation of his author from the 
verbal metaphrase of a Latin version. The truth of this de- 
claration will admit of no controversy, after a practical exa- 
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Poet yy. 


mination shall be instituted by a specific comparison of our 
poet’s version with those of the translators here mentioned: 
a truth sufficiently corroborated by our ability to refer all his 
misrepresentations, which are frequent, and, in many cases, 
singular and gross, with all his alterations and additions, 
which are innumerable, to one or other of his predecessors, 
except in very few instances, which analogy will set to the 
account of my incompetency, from reading not sufficiently 
extensive, and imperfect information, to trace all his autho- 
rities and assistances, rather than ascribe this failure to a 
fundamental error in my supposition. But the notes, I pre- 
sume, which I have interspersed through the course of the 
poems, will ascertain this determination beyond all possibility 
of contradiction.” 

To these high authorities against Pope’s knowledge of 
Greek, we may add that of the famous Dr. Bentley, who 
was deemed the best scholar of his age. ‘* Pope’s Homer,” 
he said, ** was an elegant poem, but no translation.” 





REFLECTIONS tn SOLITUDE; and other Poems,— 
By THE LATE SAMUEL Ewrnc, Esq. 


[A few years before his demise, the lamented author of the following ef- 
fusions, selected, from his numerous contributions to the periodical press, 
that portion of his poetical writings which he was not unwilling to rescue 
from the transitory habitation of a ** Poet’s Corner.” [n transcribing them, 
they were subjected to a careful revision, and the collection, by the fa 
vour of the author, being in our possession, we propose to reprint it, with 
these last corrections. The essays will be new to most of our readers; and 
we think their intrinsic merit will recommend thei in their improved form, 
to those who have seen them in former times. In addition to these reasons 
if appears to be an act of justice to the reputation of our valued kinsman 


and friend, to do that for him which death prevented him from doing for 
himself. } 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE.—No. f. 


How pleas’d to wander on the Lehigh’s bank, 
As rippling gently o’er its pebbled bed, 
{t wafts a mournful music to my ear! 
How pleas’d, if He, who stamp’d my wayward fate 
With many a sad and many a dreary change 
Had so ordain’d, that, like this peaceful stream, 
My hours might onward glide, serene and calm! 
The streamlet, oozing from the moss-clad clift 
In some untrodden and sequestered wild, 

JuLy, 1827.—No. 291. 10 
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Poetry. 


(Save by the prowling wolf, or lonely owl 

Whose shrieks of night e’en Echo dreads to note} 
Rolls calmly onward to the mellow plain, 

And sips its sweets from many a fragrant flower 
Whose freshness floats on every airy wave; 2 
By nothing ruffled, save a mossy rock, 
Or trunk of aged oak that time has slain, 
That offer scarce a momentary check, 
But add fresh vigour to its silent stream; 3 
Onward it speeds its pure transparent wave, i 
*Till, having passed the rustic’s lowly shed, 

It loses all its sweetness, all its calm, 

And rolls an angry and a tainted tide; 

Then, mingling in the many-fountain’d stream 

Of ocean, bv attractive beams up-raised 

To kiss the fields with many an ev’ning dew— 
Thus in the morning dawn of life, the youth 

Starts from the goal of sweet simplicity 

Torun his race—His playful, untaught steps 
Pursue the flow’ry path—till syrens smile, 

And soft seduction crosses o’er his path, 
Madd’ning his brain, and leads the wanderer where 
He sips of dissipation’s pois’nous draught— 

Here on the eye, the fascinating dome 

Of novelty now beams, and in he sails, 

And revels, quaffing from the burnished cup 
Beneath whose surface lurks the deadly drug,— 
*Till worn and wearied by his sad career 

He sinks, an helpless and a tainted mass, 

Into th’ unfathomed ocean of Eternity, 

Where Mercy pardons, while the seraphs smile. 
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No. II. 


’Tis evening now—here on this wave-worn rock 

Where erst with patient care, the savage watched 

To mark the deer, as, at the hour of morn 

They prest their footsteps on the shelving beach | 
To lave their limbs and lap the limpid stream; a 
While from his ambush flew the feathered dart; ss 
Where now toward close of day, the female train ; 
As wildlv sporting on the Lehigh’s bank, 

Anon will rest them by the matron’s side, 

And watch with sparkling eves the expected mail, 
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Poetry. 


Yo every villager the welcome guest; 

Here while no rustic eye can mark my form, 

Nor cold civility disturb my dreams, 

It may not harm me to recline awhile— 

I hate those chilling, dewy damps that fall, 

As tears of sorrow that the sun has set! 

Time was that it would glad my very soul 

To tell my tale to every passer by, 

And hold sweet converse with the busy world! 
Then every form was deck’d in friendship’s robe, 
And flatt’ring Fancy wove her gaudy web, 

But Reason chas’d th’ usurper from my soul, 
(And with her many a dear, delusive dream!) 
And sang of friendship as the dews of night! 
Hope waved her pinions to desert her child, 

But heaven had charged her still to hover round— 
Those dews, that on the rose-bud seem so fair, 
And live their hour and vanish in the morn; 
Those dews, remind me of the friend I loved, 
Whose eye was moist with many a trembling tear, 
When sorrow called, and int’rest bade it rise. 
But on the eye, as beamed a brighter star, 

It rose no more to sympathise with mine! 

How bright those moon-beams sparkle on my eye, 
As glancing on the foliage of yon oak, 

They steal reflected to compose my soul! 

All in the village sleep—save, where yon light 
Marks one old matron, as she toils for food, 
With shrivelled fingers ply the waxen thread! 

Fit emblem here of man!—Anon, she weaves 
With many a round, the firm and lasting thread 
To mark the measure of the old man’s days; 
Anon, the wheel scarce feels the pressing foot 

Ere snaps the thread, and shows the hour of youth! 
The cur-dog howls, as near his bed of straw 

The bat, irregular, quick flits him by— 

The Lehigh scarcely murmurs as it flows— 

All nature seeks repose, and bids me bend 

My weary footsteps to my rustic shed, 

And on my pillow court wild fancy’s dream— 

So friendship once did woo me to repose, 

And friendship robbed me as my senses slept— 
Shall I, again incautious, seek repose? 

Avy, then ’twas man who called——now, nature sues— 
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No. If. 


How sweet the south wind plays around my brow! 


How merciful in God to temper thus 

The burning sun-beam with the cooling breeze! 
Man marks, ungrateful, with a frowning eye 
The transitory storm, where Mercy rides, 

To dissipate the idle dreams of life, 

While skies unclouded, and the dewy breeze, 
Nor warm his heart, nor bend his stubborn knee! 
He notes with scowling and with angry eye 

The man, who holds a pittance from his kind, 
Yet censures not himself while he dentes 

His thanks to God that but increase his stores-— 
Oh! my heart saddens when it thinks on man! 
How gay yon plough-boy whistling to his team, 
As slowly plodding o’er the broken earth, 

He tells to air the furrows he has made! 

The morn of life is thine, poor, simple lad! 


And mild and sweet the breeze that fans thy locks! 


Yet ere another moon, the storm may howl 

And rudely beat on thy unsheltered head! 

To day the pine-clad mountains bound thy hopes, 
Thy ev’ry wish—but soon the villain’s smile 
May poison every source of pure delight— 

Thy ear may close upon the village bell 

That now on sabbaths leads thee to thy God— 
Thy little feet may then beguile thee far 

From ev’ry simple scene, thy home had known, 


To wander through the wild—From every storm, 


Unhoused, unsheltered, from thy God estranged, 

Thy heart ‘desponding, ‘and thy soul depress’d, 

Experience then may whisper in thy ear, 

To seek thy parent as thy first, best friend— 
So have I mark’d the flowret by the hedge 

Unfold its beauties to the morning sun, 

To hail the stranger as the source of life, 


And, heedless, shake the vital dews away, 

Till night steal on, and shrowd its withered stalk 
And leaves, wild scattered by the western blast! 
Yet would [ not that man, within his shell, 
Should snail-like shrink, and shun the social joy; 
[f he pursue the beaten path of life, 

Though on his eye, no hot-bed blossoms glare 
To fascinate his artificial sense, 
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Poetry. 


Yet no thorns tear him, and no weeds obstruct; 
But if, with devious step, he turn aside 

Where faney lures him with her magic wand, 
To sip the freshness of the violet’s lips, 

He may not murmur, if the briars wound— 
His way was open—unrestrained his will. 


No. IV. 


How pale the sun-beams break through yonder pines, 

That, like the plumage on the warrior’s helm, 

Wave on the mountain’s brow—while, in the vale, 

The tender flowerets hang their modest heads, 

Oppressed by night’s cold dews—The robin’s strain 

Rings at brief intervals from yon cross-post 

That props the cornfield-fence—anon, he hops 

Upon the road, and traces some poor worm, 

With form half wrinkled, stretching to its hole! 

Thus ever ’tis throughout the world’s sad wild! 

That laws, coeval with the birth of time, 

By reason sanctioned, and by God ordained, 

Man disregards—ay, all creation slights, 

And hails thee, Power! Ambition’s only aim, 

The strong man’s triumph, and the weak man’s dread! 
Ambition! I do loath thy very name! 

Here nature courts thee with her sweetest smiles, 

While her untutored agents in her praise 

Melodious warble on thy dull, cold ear.— 

The redbird’s whistle and the robin’s song, 

The sprightly twitt’ring of the restless wren, 

For thee she tunes, and bids the mockitig-bird 

To recapitulate their various strains. 

Yet all are lost on thy wild phrenzied soul! 

No, thou art found where horror holds his reign! 

Thy visage gladdens, when the poisoned dart, 

Of some usurper strikes his monarch’s breast! 

Thou lovest to play upon the youth, whose soul 

Glows warmly tow’rds his country—taint his heart, 

And on his waxen fancy paint thy forms— 

Call law, oppression, and the needful sum 

That dignity demands, profusion name.— 

And while fair freedom on thy helmet smiles, 

Thy footsteps scatter desolation round.— 

Ambition! I do shudder at thv voice! 
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Oft in the city’s ways I mark thy smile 

Allure the dissipated, heedless youth, 

The idle, and the ignorant and vain, 

To some dark hole to tell oppression’s tale; 

Or, at the corner of the crowded street, 

Arrest the factious ear with some deep stroke 

The despotism of thy rulers aim 

At freedom’s vitals, or the people’s rights! 
Ambition! look thee on yon rustic lad, 

Whose early footsteps rob the morning breeze, 

Or burning sun-beam, of the flowerets dews, 

And ask thee, if the cause of Providence, 

(Which ever is thy own) may not be served 

But with a blood-stained hand? Ay, ask thee too 

Whose sleep is sounder, when the night-winds howl! 
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No. V. 


The deep-green foliage that the fickle year 

So lately wore has faded.——Autumn now, 

Fantastic, dresses in her varied hues. 

Mark! how the withered, fallen leaves are borne 

In whirl-pool motion, on the western blast 

That whistles through the oaks—now, herald-like, 
They sweep along the surface of the wood 

To tell the covey that the autumn tempts 

The sportman’s stroll.—The whirring pheasant whirls 
His quick, short flight, untimely shot, unlike 

Those leaves, which sheltered from the rains of spring 
His unfledged brood, and live their proper hour.— 
There are who loud declaim, and idly tell 

That cruelty, with savage smile, leads on 

The sportsman to the fields\—Amid this class, 

Not few can heave the well-timed, measured sigh 
Of affectation, when a partridge bleeds, 

Who may not startle at the murderous stab 

Which makes them heirs! Ay, I have seen the tear 
That trembled on their cheeks, congealed, ere yet 
The eye, for which it rose, had traced its course! — 
But on such men, whose sensibility 

Is warmed tow’rds brutes alone! for such are they 
Who pray from habit, and from habit sin! 

I may not choose to justify the man 

Whose wanton hands do pander to his vanity. 
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Poetry. 


Who, merciless, can clot the dove’s soft down 
To show his skill!—Such souls I leave to God, 
Not judging then, when e’en no shade of doubt 
Opposes reason’s voice.— With holy writ, 

His sanction, justifier, and his guide. 

What idle. cavil, sentimental sigh, 

What rigid moralist may stay that arm 

That never, needlessly, destroys one link 

In Nature’s chain? Ay, ’tis the fashion now, 
To bid the eye perform the heart’s sad office, 
To be the source of sentimental grief 

No more the channel for those tears, that once 
Warm and unbidden, streamed from some poor heart 
Half-broken'!—’ Tis the fashion too, to mould 
The eye to mingle tears with those that shine 
On fancy’s page, while many a wasting sigh 
From misery’s child, unheeded, strikes that ear, 
Whose needless ornaments might still the pang 
Which rends his broken heart.—The fashion ’tis, 
To gem the eye with dews, to catch the rays 
Which beam from lustres at the theatre, 

And wear the outward show of sensiblity. 


No. VI. 


Hark! how the blast, with force accumulating 

Drives through the skies!—now it has past, and leaves 
My ear attentive to the pleasing sound 

Of those big drops that patter on the roof! 

Say, who is he that frolics in the herd 

Whose eye, in those sweet dews, can mark the germ 
Of vernal life, and grateful for the gift? 

Man! man! you can declaim, blaspheme, and rail 

At storms and tempests, that at times may cross 

The current of your gains, while, as vou spread 
Your canvas to prosperity’s mild breeze, 

You never heed the hand which guides its course! 
At such an hour I may not choose but count 

Those drops, as streams of mercy, which, unmerited, 
Do flow before me! It pleases me to list 

To them, as God’s fair heralds who annunciate 
Peace and prosperity to those who heed 

Not Him, or heeding, only to bestow 

A curse, where thanks are due.—At such an hour 








Poetry. 


I love to ponder on the good and ill 

That visit man.—Ay, I do love to tell 

One joy, which cheers my soul, outweighing far 

The cares of human kind—a joy, which they 

Who feeling lack, know not.—I own a friend— 
Friendship! sweet soul of life! thou polar star! 

The various traits of character which mark 

Our kind.—Love, interest, ambition, pride, 

All have their revolutions, and can now 

One sphere illume, and now with fickle ray 

Another cheer, and leave behind a night 

Of deepest gloom! Whilst thou, with steady beam 

Servest as the centre of their devious course, 

Eccentric,—round thee they do love to hover, 

Fly to thy bosom, and with thee repose! 

What gloom can combat with thy piercing ray? 

What mist of care but dissipates? what cloud 

Of sorrow but will fly thy may-morn beam? 

Oft with swift step, (too tardy yet to meet 

Thy inclination’s impulse) I have seen 

Thee haste to still the mourner’s wasting pang, 

Impetuous, unsolicited, unwished! 

When hope’s dim lamp had gleamed, and heralded 

The soul’s dark night, I saw thee pour the oil 

Of joy, and fan the flame, and watch, to turn 

. The atheistic breeze, which, covert, stole, 

Or blast of slander, which more rudely rushed 

To quench its beam!—And when, in fema/e form, 

Thou hast arrayed thee, I have smiled and sought 

Thy beam, as they, the wzse men of the East 

Did erst the star, which led their eager steps 

To where their God, assuming mortal form, 

Laid in a manger, heaved his first sad sigh 

The price of our transgression, sinless He! 


No. VII. 


{ visited the village inn but now; 

Disgusted, left it, at the idle buz 

Discordant, that the angry zealots made.— 
Within, a crowd of noisy rustics roared, 
Tumultuous, eager to unfold the stores 

Of information, that in spite of idleness 

Floated around their brains—the slender gleaning 
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Poeiry. 


Of the city’s herald, which each week announced 
Few facts, more falsehoods, and a fine-spun well 
Of philosophic theory, to trap 
Their fluttering senses, as they hovered round 
The meteor of liberty, and teach 
The rights of man to persons who degrade 
Themselves to beasts.—Intoxicated thus, 
As loud and idly they amused themselves, 
Pensive, I marked along the posts which stood 
Before the Inn, a lamentable sight.-— 
The noblest beast that man domesticates, 
Neglected, drooping, patient, bent his head 
As if to court the barren pavement, which 
Reflected hot the noon-day sun, to show 
More mercy than his master, and to sprout 
One moistened blade of grass, to quench his parched 
And aching palate, till the midnight hour 
Should lead the drunkards home.—Oh! it did fill 
My soul with sadness, and I almost made 
Th’ inquiry, wherefore man should live hereafter, 
And yet the faithful brute, (as doctors teach) 
Far more deserving than such men as these, 
Should fall and rot, and fatten highway worms! 
Strange! that the man whom God and reason teach 
To till the field_—whose happiness and health 
Do vegetate within his little farm, 
And there alone, should with presumptuous bound 
And vain, o’er-leap the barriers of nature, 
And strive to wield the ponderous machine 
Of state,—should deem himself the mighty pivot 
On which an empire turns! while, with a mind 
Unprejudiced, obedient to the voice 
Of God, and at th’ untarnished mirror glancing, 
That nature holds to him, he sees himself 
A little cog in nature’s wheel, which God 
Ordained subord’nate to an higher power, 
Himself inactive, or himself dependent! 
Yet still it seems a soil so fine might yield 
A richer crop, and so it doubtless would, 
Did not a villain scatter thistles there 
To choak the grain.—Where should the censure fall 
When they, who should have watched the budding field 
Sound slumber, while a foreign, harpy brood 
Hover around it, and with raven wing 
Shut out the genial beam, and shed a chill 
Jury, 1827,—No, 291, i1 























Poetry. 


And blasting mildew, that themselves alone, 
Who on corruption feed, may fatten there?— 
This is a question, and a bold one too, 

Yet natural,—and therefore would I have 
An answer to it ere it be too late. 


No. VIII. 


There is a brook of clearest wave that runs 
By the wood side. It is not very deep, 
And yet it glides so softly o’er its bed 
Of sand, it seems to slumber on its way. 
Just where it creeps beneath the hazel hedge 
Which shades the old oak-fence, I bend my feet, 
The guiltless felons of the morning dews! 
I love to lean upon that old oak-fence, 
Upon my arms, and watch the little fish 
That plays upon the surface of the stream, 
Or, quavering, without swimming forward, seems 
To see its shadow on the fine gray sand 
Beneath.—Here often, whilst around my brows 
The soft south wind is breathing all its fragrance, 
That it has stolen on its silent way 
Up yonder new-mown meadow, I have mused 
Away the morn. 

The farmers now are ploughing 
The field beyond the meadow.—They are silent, 
Save when they reach the fence beneath the elms, 
Dragging the plough right-angled to the horse, 
And call with long, loud voice toward the cottage, 
That the farm-boy, too young for other work, 
May bring them down a pail of fresh spring-water. 
No other sound disturbs me in my dreams, 
Those idle dreams of hope, which feed my mind 
With unsubstantial food, save when hard-by 
Within the wood the lusty rustic falls 
His ax upon the trunk of aged oak, 
{t sends a hollow sound upon my ear. 

Upon the bank, which skirts the stream, an oak 
Has latticed o’er the earth with twining roots; 
Its deep-green foliage spreads a circling shade 
Around.—Here, oft’times at the noon-day hour, 
When the hot sun rides high, and heats the air 
With myriads of dancing, dazzling beams, 
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Poetry. 


Upon some straggling root I make my hand 
My pillow, and recline my wearied limbs. 
The robin and the thrush hop round, and oft 
They leap upon my hat which [ have thrown 
Upon the grass. They look at me, as though 
They knew that one who follows sorrow’s path 
Had learned humanity.—I do not harm them. 
Could I do so with Cowper in my hands? 

Thy moral precepts, thy pure piety, 
Cowper! have formed my creed no narrow one. 
From thee I learn that mercy’s stream is then 
Most pure when flowing from a source which dreads 
No terror from the object that it warms, 
Then most disinterested, most like thee. 
I love thee, Cowper! and when often times 
To seek the brook’s green side, I ramble down 
The narrow lane which skirts the orchard fence, 
Shaded by walnut trees on either side 
Which love to kiss each other o’er my head, 
And join to shelter from the summer sun 
The crutch-borne beggar’s gray unsheltered head. 
I love to look upon thy nervous page, 
And thou must talk most pleasantly to me, 
When I, who fondly gaze on nature’s face 
Prefer to fix my steady tranquil eye 
Upon thy “ Task,”—but yet no task to me! 
And yet it is not strange, for I do love 
To look on Nature, and what part of her 
More lovely than thyself? Yet often times 
I have regretted much that thou should’st breathe 
Such music in thy strains, for they have charmed 
Me so, that heedless where I set my foot 
I have disturbed the sand-mouthed ants who toiled 
So patiently to clear their narrow cell. 
And I have sorrowed with no feigned distress 
When I reflected I could not repair 
The mischief I had done. 

There are some men, 
Who dress fair virtue to the mental eye 
In beautiful array,—who tell us too 
That they do love her and her simple precepts, 
And thus when aided by the press they gain 
A reputation for morality, 
While every action serves to tell the world 
They do not own the virtues they profess 
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Poetry. 


Cowper! it was not so with thee,—thy page 

Is but a faithful copy of thy life. 

Ere thou couldst sing of virtue, thou hadst known her. 
And not a maxim of morality 

That thou didst preach, but thou hadst practis’d first. 
I could not love thee more if I had known thee! 
And when thou singest in such pensive mood 

That “* Kate is crazed,’ I yield my brimful eye 

To my heart’s guidance, and persuade myself 

“* There is another and a better world!” 

For Cowper too was crazed. 


No. IX. 


The blast blows bleakly through the mountain gap 
And whistles down the vale.—The drifting snow 
Beats in the face of the cold traveller 

As plodding on along th’ unbeaten road, 

Close muffled up, and breathing on his cold 

And aching fingers, he anticipates 

In silent joy the crackling faggot fire, 

And hearty welcome of a country inn. 

But when the blast blows bleaker and more chill, 
And all the scene looks desolate and drear, 

His thoughts are joyless. By his side he finds 
No gay companion to beguile the time, 

Nor friend to cheer the dull and heavy hours 

Of a long winter’s evening, and outlive 

The dying embers on the inn’s wide hearth. 

And home, with all that tranquil calm delight 
Which home alone can yield, then rising full 
Before his fancy saddens ev’ry thought. 

Yet thoughts so keen as these lose half their pangs, 
When from the tavern window, yet far off 

The bar-room candle streams its steady light; 
And when in meditation, calm and sweet, 
Thrown backward on his chair, face upward turn’d, 
Crossing his feet upon the chimney-front, 

High as his head, he notes with half-shut eye, 
The blue-smoke slowly curling from his pipe: 
Then all his soul is calm, and storms that beat 
Around the inn by him unheeded howl. 

The clear brook glides beneath its icy roof 

Silent, save where the sloping broken earth 
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Poetry. 


Impedes its tranquil stream, it murmurs down 

A ruffled wave.—Within the cottage-yard 

The farmer shovels off the drifted snow 

From the barn-door, to please the dairy maid, 

And through the gate drives in the patient cow. 

High in the air, far off, I yet can mark 

Flapping his wings, the wary, slow-winged crow 

Bending his course towards the dark brown wood. 

As from my cottage door I turn my eye 

Across the field,—towards the mountain pines, 

Or up the highway, all the country seems 

A smooth extended robe of purest white. 

This scene, so dreary to the world’s mad eye 

To me is pleasant, and though nature now 

Appears to slumber to the man, whose mind 

So utterly incapable to trace 

Effect from cause, I cannot but reflect 

That as the roof from tempests shelters man, 

So snow the grain from the chill wintry-wind. 
Yet there is one for whom my bosom bled 

Last night, as on my couch, I heard the blast 

Howl round the house, and listened to the hail 

Patt’ring against the window of my cot. 

She lives alone within the straw-roof’d hut, 

Close by yon laurel-covered mountain’s foot. 

The narrow path which winds through yonder fieid, 

And up the meadow leads you to her door. 

She is so poor she cannot buy her food; 

But ever when the morn is fine, she creeps 

Along that path to beg a cup of milk 

At some kind, charitable farmer’s door. 

Yet she is very old, and almost blind, 

And crippled, and she scarce can hobble o’er 

The stile; and ever as she reaches it 

She sits her down to gain a little strength 

And rests her wrinkled forehead on her crutch, 

Bending her dim eye with an idle gaze 

Upon the grass. She moves so slowly on 

And makes such feeble rustling in the grass, 

That oft the rabbit, hopping through the hedge 

Crosses her path close by, nor pricks his ears 

At sight of her.—The farmers pass her by 

And only wonder she is yet alive, 

She looks so old. Yet I can feel for her; 

And when the flakes of snow fell fast last night 























Poetry. 


I shivered as I thought how cold and chili 

The day would be to her without her chips, 
Which every morn she gathers in the wood!— 
I pity one who feels not for herself! 

For I have talked with her about her youth, 
Have heard her tell the sorrows she had known, 
The disappointments she had met in life, 

And she would say that she was old and feeble 
And had outlived her friends. Yet she would speak 
As if she were to live yet many days, 

And wished it too! And I have never seen 
One transient frown upon her aged brow, 

Nor heard her heave one sorrow-freighted sigh! 
Oft on a summer-morn as [ have lain 

Upon the old oak-bench beside her door, 

And gazed intently on her palsied frame, 
Bow-bent and clad in tatters, I have mused 

In awful silence.—I have pondered much 

What gift the flatterer, hope, could promise her, 
Would be a compensation for the toil, 

The pain, the weariness, the cheeerless hours, 
Of this old woman’s day.—The poor old man, 
Crippled and blind, and feeble as a babe, 

More poor than poverty, when from the womb 
Of idleness, she came upon the earth, 

What expectation lifts Azs palsied hand, 

To grasp, as "twere, the grass on his grave-side: 
This ever flies my fancy’s widest range! 

But I can tell full well, for I have known, 

What gilded visions cheer the dream of youth, 
What balm is poured on his half-broken heart 
To prompt him onward through a desert wild. 
Anticipation gilds with lover’s smiles 

His morrow’s dawn.— Hope leads the wanderer on; 
And Inclination, nurse of hope, beguiles 

The passing hours—embodies all their dreams, 
And, harsh, repels the whisp’ring voice of Prudence, 
Which speaks of blessings scattered on his path, 
And tells him to enjoy them as they pass. 

He grasps an empty, unsubstantial bubble, 

Or, if a real good, possession steals 

Its value.—Disappointment turns his eye 

What place Reflection, like a true friend, shows 
The joys he scorned, yet seldom makes him wiser. 
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Poetry. 


No. X. 


The night is cold, and I have closed the doors 
And windows of my wood-surrounded hut, 

That by my own fire-side, (the quick spot 

Where he who loves reflection, joys to hold 

Calm converse with himself,) at noon of night, 
Uninterrupted, I may dream away 

A silent hour.—In such a lonely hour, 

Who, that has feeling, but his heart will prompt 
To dwell in sadness on the storms of life 

Which rudely shattered his fair-weather bark 
And wrecked the treasures, dearest to his soul? 

I once was happy as the mother bird, 

(The inoffensive gleaner of the field 

New reaped) who lightly flutters o’er her nest 

To feed her little brood.—The syren forms 

Of pleasure wantoned on my path, and Hope, 
God’s chosen angel, with delusive notes 

Cheated the heavy hour of half its pangs. 

Riot and revelry had then no charms 

For me.—The summer day was far too short 

To drain the bowl which innocence prepared. 
Sleep, sweet as sleep of babes, stole to my couch 
And closed my lids, resistless, till the dawn,— 
While Health, with golden hues, life’s landscape tinged, 
And added charms to each new-rising joy.— 

The fondest Father loved me.—From his heart 
Streams of affection to his children flowed, 
Which, grateful, they with pleasing care returned 
Back to their fount, that it might stream anew.— 
As the warm blood, which, issuing from the heart, 
Makes glad the sweliing veins, and, circling round 
In ceaseless motion, to its source returns.— 

At such an hour as this, I may not choose 

But think on Aim.—His venerable form, 

Such as it was, when with his children’s smiles 
He mingled his;—when they in fondest gaze 
Hung on those lips which anger never moved; 
Through which the warmest heart which ever glowed 
A parent’s bosom, breathed the notes of love! 
Such as "twas then, (and such it ever was!) 

It stands before me, fixed by mem’ry’s power! 
How mild the beams of love which light those eyes! 
How sweet the smile which plays upon those lips! 














&8 Poetry. 


How soit the strain which love paternal breathes’ 
More musical, than ever raptured bards 

Of Orpheus fancied,—know not, save what hour 
The mingled melody of thousand birds, 

Warbling, first broke on Eve’s delighted ear!— 
Oh! I could sketch with mem’ry’s fairest tints 
Each fond remembrance of paternal love, 

But I should idly sketch.—For who would bear 
With me, save those, the few, to me most dear, 
Who know, who fee/ that truth my pencil guides?— 
Death aimed his arrow well, and more than one 
That arrow pierced.—He loves to disunite 

The firmest link from fond affection’s chain! 

He did it then, and now the scattered parts 

Torn from their prop, can only sigh to clasp it! 
Who now shall bring the cement?) Who shall pour 
In mercy, balsam on the bleeding wound? 
He—God!—who, with an eye that never sleeps, 
Watches the wearied farm-boy, midst his flock 
Browsing, asleep, what time the ven’mous snake 
Glides by, and harms him not—the charmer, charmed! 
He, who unheeded leads the truant child 

Home, to relieve a mother’s tortured heart, 

And takes the mourner ** where the wicked cease 
From troubling, and the weury are at rest.” 

Nor must I pass thee by, my parted friend! 

At this still hour, to mild seclusion dedicate, 

It were not wrong to think thy virtues o’er! 

Thou too art numbered with the favoured few 
Whom friendship mourns! I could not choose but love thee, 
And I have loved thee well!—Among the tears 
That warmly mingle on thy early tomb, 

Mine will be found!—And at that awful hour 
When life’s pale taper shoots its last dim gleam, 
When the last figure in the shifting scene 

Of life flits by, may then the chosen few, 

Whom I have loved, and who have cheered my path 
In silence seek my grave with sighs as pure 

As those, which we who love thee, heave for thee' 
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